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STUDY AND STAGE. 


T requires no very bold flight of imagination nor 
any very vigorous effort of memory to call to 
mind the typical meeting of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, or of the local Shakspere Society, at 
which a speaker could broach no view more 
orthodox or more sure of sympathetic reception 
than a condemnation of theatres and theatre- 
goers. Time was, and that not so very long 
ago, when a society which met for the in- 

tellectual recreation and instruction of its members would have 

considered that one of its chief raisons Wétre was necessarily an 
antagonism to the theatre, an opposition and unfriendly rivalry, 
either positive or negative, either expressed or implied. The Institute 
was not perhaps avowedly started to woo young men away from the 
fascinations of theatrical performances, after the mauner in which 
the coffee-palace lures its patrons from the gin-shop ; but it was by 
no means uncommon to find the worthy and well-meaning promoters 
of such associations congratulating themselves and their hearers upon 
their provision of a healthy antidote and alternative to the pernicious 
attractions held out by the theatrical speculator. No longer, said 
they, will it be necessary for those who desire to amuse themselves in 
their evenings away from home to spend their precious hours of 
recreation in the dissipation of the music-hall, the theatre, or the 
dancing-saloon; discrimination was not the strong point of these ex- 
cellent people. No longer need education be at a standstill whenever 
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relaxation is enjoyed; henceforth innocent mutual instruction and 
routual entertainment might go hand-in-hand, as they never could 
when any such agency as the stage was employed. Even the 
Shakspere students, with their periodical reading of plays and of 
papers concerning plays used to Pharisaically thank Providence and 
their president that they were not as other lovers of Shakspere, 
and were content to gain an insight into the works of the great dra- 
matist without the meretricious aid of actor and actress, without the 
material assistance to be derived from scenic illustration, and without 
compromising themselves by affording the support of their shillings 
and half-crowns to an institution so harmful and so unworthy as the 
contemporary stage. The feeling of moral and mental superiority 
over the playgoer was vague, no doubt; but, like other prejudices, 
its strength was in inverse proportion to that of its definite basis. 
We shall scarcely be exaggerating if we say that these opinions have 
again and again been expressed in so many words by those interested 
in the foundation, the support, and the progress of the useful institu- 
tions intended to provide rational and elevating amusement for the 
leisure hours of young people who are engaged in work of one de- 
scription or another. We shall certainly be correct in affirming that 
in years gone by views such as those which we have briefly sketched 
were frequently implied by those in authority whenever the objects 
and means of these institutions were publicly formulated and dis- 
cussed. What the cause of this attitude may have been, we need not 
here consider at any length; it was but a single phase of the once- 
popular estimation of the theatre as the enemy of decency, morality, 
and religion, 

Bearing thus in mind the past we can scarcely fail to be interested 
in the present, and the alteration in public opinion on this subject 
which is nowadays made evident. The change of front is evidenced in 
a thousand ways, some of them intrinsically important, and some of 
moment only after the fashion of the straws which show the direction 
of the wind. It does not, of course, very much matter what the 
chairman of this committee or the president of that parochial 
society may have to say on the subject of Macbeth and its moral 
influences, or concerning the social status of the actor and the 
character of the actress. His testimonial to the late Mr. William 
Shakspere is creditable in intention, but can scarcely possess very 
much weight, and his opinion of this or that player must be taken 
for what it is worth. As an indication, however, utterances such as 
these may fairly be considered to have a wide and weighty signi- 
fication; for the mere fact that they are listened to and approved by 
. their hearers gives them an importance beyond and without any 
which they could on their merits command. It is, therefore, with 
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genuine interest that we watch the manner in which Mr. Irving’s 
recent visits to Northampton and Birmingham have been received 
by what we may roughly describe as a non-playgoing public. 
What playgoers think of Mr. Irving’s power we have known for 
a long time, and this we can most of us readily discover for 
ourselves. The people whom the popular tragedian has of late 
been addressing are, as a whole, not essentially theatre-goers at all. 
They are members either of such bodies as the Harborne and 
Edgbaston Institute, or the Perry Bar Institute, or the Northampton 
Shakspere Society. They are for the most part made up of the 
very individuals who, but a few years back, would have believed that 
in giving to an actor a public welcome, and in recognising him as 
a teacher and guide, they would be stultifying all their professed 
principles as well as sapping the very foundations of the edifice 
which they helped to raise. They would have thought that to make 
a stage-player, be he never so popular and never so generous, their 
honoured guest, was little less than suicidal, and would at best be 
tolerated only for the sake of the good that the actor might chance 
to derive from the company in -which he found himself. How 
different from all this is the spirit in which Mr. Irving’s recent visits 
have been received, may be best judged from a sentence or two in 
the speech of the Harborne chairman: “ Mr. Irving,” the gentleman 
took occasion to remark, “belongs to a profession which, like too 
many other professions, was remarkable for narrowness..... In 
the course of an extensive knowledge of players and acting I do not 
remember any case of an actor who, like Mr. Irving, has gone 
beyond the bounds of his profession to give direct and personal 
interest to literary and scientific institutions. This seems to bea 
very important incident in the history of our time, not only because 
it shows that a great deal of the old prejudice against the stage 
is dying away, but because it proves that with all the large 
demands upon his time, Mr. Irving takes a wide view of 
his profession, shows that there is something in it beyond 
the footlights and the green-room, and has enough intelligence and 
energy to take interest in places and work not immediately connected 
with his own profession.” These are remarks which do credit to the 
good sense of the-speaker; and their reception by the large audience, 
as well, indeed, as the whole of the friendly proceedings, shows that 
they were felt to be no words of mere idle compliment. Here, as at 
Northampton, Mr. Irving has succeeded, in a way beyond the reach 
of most other actors, in establishing a new relationship between the 
stage and a large portion of the thoughtful and educated public. 
With excellent tact he has defended the profession to which he 
belongs without seeming to admit that it requires defence. He has 
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enlarged upon the elevation of the drama which must follow upon 
the raising of the level of public culture, and has insisted on the 
mutual benefit to be derived both by the stage and by such institu- 
tions as those in question from any successful effort to raise the 
standard of taste in either. As he gracefully told the Northampton 
Shakspere Society, “ the encouragement of such societies as theirs to 
actors is beyond one’s expression and gratitude, for such work as they 
did (in their studies of character, and motive, and meaning), must 
be a marvellous incentive to stage action.” To onlookers it may 
doubtless seem that for the present, at all events, the preponderating 
advantage will be in the other direction, and that the benefit gained 
by local literary bodies from their co-operation with student-actors of 
eminence is likely to throw into the shade the value of such hints 
as they can afford to the practised player. That such general gain 
there is, however, we can have no manner of doubt, and from every 
point of view we may receive it with the heartiest welcome. 

Meanwhile there remains for consideration the aspect of the 
subject to which we first alluded. Without any slavish craving after 
worldly advancement for the actor, we may yet be honestly glad to 
note any marked increase in the respect shown to him by society. 
This respect must in the long run mean much in its influence upon 
those to whom it is shown. The calling, which has for so long been 
ostracised, cannot but gain as a profession, without losing as an art, 
by every step which it takes away from that Bohemianism—to use 
the word in its worst sense—which has been its imaginary charm and 
its actual curse. It can only be good that the stage-player should be 
recognised as a member of society worthy of respect by reason and 
not in spite of the art which he has chosen to follow; for such 
recognition will carry with it the social responsibilities which no man 
or woman, and certainly no body of men and women, can safely 
disavow. And if the actor has in this direction something to learn, 
something which the foolish prejudice-of the narrow-minded has, till 
lately, prevented his learning, he has assuredly much to teach, and it 
is of incalculable good that his powers of teaching should no longer 
be limited by the shackles of conventional superstition and distrust, 
at once ignorant and ungenerous. Surely an actor of mark could not 
employ his leisure more profitably, though he might do so more 
restfully, than in thus knitting closer the bonds between the study 
and the stage, and assuming for himself and his brother-workers in a 
glorious art the position with regard to lovers of the drama which is 
clearly theirs by right, and which on all grounds it is expedient that 
they should fill. 
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THE COST OF PLAYGOING. 


HE outcry of those who are blessed or cursed with fixed incomes 
has of late years taken many and various forms. The house- 
keeper complains that every article of necessary food, from bread and 
milk and meat upwards, has within her recollection increased in 
price by five-and-twenty or thirty per cent., or she herself puts it 
that a sovereign is now-a-days worth only fifteen shillings. The 
government clerk is perpetually asking for a new scale of pay on 
the plea that a hundred per annum now means something very 
different from what it did when his rate of remuneration was 
originally fixed; and the country clergyman grieves to find him- 
self no longer passing rich on forty pounds a year. We need not 
inquire what is the remedy for this state of affairs, if, indeed, a 
remedy be required, nor how the decreased value of the golden 
pound is to be accounted for and corrected. We may be content 
to believe that where there is so much smoke there must really be 
a good deal of fire, and may safely assume that such compensation 
as the owner of the fixed income must undoubtedly possess in the 
decreased cost, for example, of clothes, of travelling, and of various 
minor luxuries of life, is really inadequate. It might, perhaps, be 
fairly surmised that amongst these compensations in the way of 
cheap luxuries would certainly be found theatrical entertainment, 
since the theatrical entrepreneur can more readily than most other 
traders adjust the price of the commodity which he supplies to the 
conditions of the moment and the demands of hisclientéle. It is 
true that he too suffers both directly and indirectly from the in- 
creased cost of living. He has to pay the members of his company at 
the rate which would have been held exorbitant only a very few years 
ago. He is expected to mount his pieces at an expense and with 
a completeness hitherto unheard of. His rent is enormous, and he 
is generally rated and taxed in a manner which, if not absolutely 
unfair, is certainly out of all apparent proportion to his average 
profits. But with all this he has at hand singularly ready means of 
meeting his growing expenses, as may be judged by the fact that 
the recent addition made at many houses to the price of their stalls 
implies in some instances an increased profit of nearly £100 a 
week. Moreover, it is clearly the interest of the theatrical manager, 
who supplies a commodity with which all can dispense if they will, 
to so arrange his charges as to keep theatregoing well within the 
pecuniary limits of popular amusement, and to rely upon the support 
of the largest possible number of patrons. Prohibitive prices 
cannot in the long run pay him, however select—to use the 
reporters’ favourite adjective of compliment—an audience he may 
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secure. It may be interesting to consider briefly how he and his 
arrangements stand with regard to the large class which now-a- 
days helps to swell the cry of the man with the fixed income. 

At once, then, we may as well state our belief that there is a 
large body of would-be playgoers to whom the manager of the 
present day offers none of the facilities which they have a right to 
demand whenever an attempt is made to attract them to the 
theatre. Our position may, perhaps, best be explained by an 
example. Let us take the instance of a married man with an 
income of something under four hundred a year, less, that is to 
say, than the amount on which a not too liberal government allows 
him—on the ground, it must be presumed, of his imadequate 
means—an abatement of the chief direct tax which he is called 
upon to pay. Let us suppose that this man wishes to take his wife 
to the theatre from one of the suburbs in which most of his class 
live. He wishes to take her not luxuriously, but at any rate with 
the comfort which is a lady’s right; he does not want to hire a 
brougham and dash up to the stalls as though he were a wealthy 
“ swell,” but neither, on the other hand, does he wish to rough it 
as he was content to do in the bachelor days gone by; so he books 
a couple of seats in the dress-circle at the cost of ten or perhaps 
twelve shillings, with in most cases an extra shilling for booking. 
Add to this the usual sixpence for programme, and the sixpence 
each in the cloak-room, where coat and bonnet have perforce to be 
left after a journey. So far we have reached thirteen shillings or so, 
and by the time we have taken into account any refreshment needed 
by the pair during a long evening in an exhausting atmosphere— 
which refreshment is always abnormally dear—and the necessary 
cost of the journeys, we shall find that the night’s amusement 
leaves very little change out of a sovereign. 

Now from one point of view a sovereign is not much, and any 
evening’s pleasure secured at such an outlay would appear cheap 
enough at the price. But it is clear enough that the aumber of 
sovereigns which can during a year be prudently spent in this 
fashion and ai this rate by our typical friends is exceedingly limited, 
and their visits to the theatre in a twelvemonth must be propor- 
tionately rare. As a matter of fact they will be so rare that by 
degrees they will die out altogether; and our friends, having lost 
all knowledge of and interest in the theatrical doings of the day, will 
cease to be playgoers at all, save once a year when they have to go 
for the sake of a country cousin, and once a year when the little 
ones look for a pantomime. One other alternative they have, they 
may join the vast army of order-hunters. They may spend spare 
time where they cannot afford money in scheming for “paper ” ; 
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and once bitten by the free admission mania they will feel for the 
future unable, save by a cruel wrench, to pay even for the entertain- 
ment which they can well afford. If, indeed, they once taste blood, 
it will be almost impossible to check them for the future in their 
thjrst for free admissions. And managers who go in for papering 
their theatres are too apt to forget that in almost every case where 
a man goes to the play for nothing he will be rendered so much the 
less likely to pay for his theatrical entertainment on any future occa- 
sion. Every one who has, or is supposed to have, any business 
which connects him with theatres, must be familiar with whole groups 
of tormentors who are always pestering him for “ orders,”’ and who 
are proud of the fact that they never pay to go into a theatre. These 
order-hunters, however, numerous as they are, are of course neces- 
sarily in a considerable minority, and the chances are that would-be 
playgoers of the class and means referred to will end by simply 
ignoring the theatre altogether as a practicable resort. 

Two answers may be made to these exiles from the theatre, or to 
one who makes himself the mouthpiece of their complaints. First, 
the manager may argue that people who cannot afford the dress- 
circle and its concurrent expenses ought not to object to the upper 
circle or the pit, in the same way that poor pittites ascend un- 
complainingly to the gallery when times are bad or expeditions to 
the theatre are exceptionally numerous. We may be told that our 
father and grandfathers used to have no objection to the shilling or 
half-crown pit, and that people who cannot afford to pick and choose 
must not be squeamish. But is it squeamish for a refined woman 
to object to the hustling necessary to get a fair seat in the pit, to 
dislike having baskets of “ lemonade and stout” thrust under her 
notice, and feel doubtful about her companions who sif so very close 
to her, who suck oranges and crack nuts and indulge in various 
habits not recognised in polite society ? Is it squeamish for the 
husband of this lady to feel even more acutely than she, that the 
whole thing is out of the question? There are, it is true, the alter- 
natives of gallery or amphitheatre, which are stillless to be thought 
of; and of family circle or upper circle, or whatever it chances to 
be called, which is generally very high up, very stuffy, more un- 
comfortable than the pit in its general accommodation ; and, of 
course, far worse as regards hearing and seeing the performance. 
But it remains true all the same that playgoers of the class alluded 
to—and upon its composition we shall presently touch—cannot, save 
at a great sacrifice of the comfort and decency to which they are 
ordinarily accustomed, visit any part of the average theatre, save 
private boxes, stalls, and dress-circle. The second answer which may 
be made, will simply be the suggestion, that if these superfine 
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paupers do not like the arrangements provided in return for the 
money which they are prepared to spend, they can stay away, and 
will not be greatly missed. 

Here again we join issue with the theatrical manager’s imaginary 
defence of this portion of his arrangements. The class of play- 
goers kept away by the considerations which we have named is, we 
contend, the very one which in the long run will most certainly and 
most seriously be missed. It includes the back-bone of the educated 
and taste-possessing people for whose return to the play-house we 
have so long been hoping against hope. It includes professional 
men, and artists, and authors, and students of every kind except 
the small minority which has made out of art, or science, or study, 
an income equal to that of the uncultured tradesman. It includes, 
in fact, the large bulk of the possible playgoers whose patronage 
would be the most discriminating, the most valuable, and the most 
welcome to the manager really earnest in his desire for the advance- 
ment and elevation of dramatic art. 

We have shown, then, or attempted to show, that to the educated 
middle classes of small means and refined habits the theatre is 
now-a-days closed by its expense, and we havealso expressed our con- 
viction that the people thus shut out are just those whose presence 
is to be most earnestly desired. What then is the remedy to be 
proposed? We know very well from experience that the best 
managers are ready enough to meet the wishes of the public in any 
reasonable manner. They have only to recognise the evil of ap- 
pealing exclusively to the highest and lowest, the richest and the 
poorest of the public, to admit that something should be done 
for the intermediate class of their possible patrons. What 
that something is, it can scarcely fall within our province to describe 
in detail; possibly a portion of the pit might with advantage be 
reserved at an increased price; possibly the price of the dress- 
circle might be reduced, the stalls and boxes being left for those 
with whom sovereigns are no particular object. In any case all 
managers should certainly follow the example of the few amongst 
them who have totally abolished all extra incidental expenses, 
who provide programmes gratis, who do not charge people extra 
for paying beforehand for their seats, and who do not let their 
servants receive “tips” for doing their ordinary evening’s work. 
Moreover, each for himself should institute a reform of his refresh- 
ment saloons, and, instead of driving people away by exorbitant 
prices for inferior articles, should let them have wholesome things 
at something less than three times the cost price. As it is, no one 
can, except as a young bachelor, frequent the theatre for his 
amusement who is not either very comfortably off, or related to an 
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acting-manager, or blessed with very primitive taste. That this 
should be so is a pity, and it will be a still greater pity if the 
tendency increases ; for it will, from all points of view, be a bad 
day for the stage when the bulk of its support comes from the 
gallery and the stalls. 








SUBSTITUTES. 


is no doubt very necessary that actors and actresses should take 
-4 holidays, and it would probably be greatly to the advantage of 
the work which they achieve that they should take a great many 
more holidays than they do. Their labours are much harder than 
they seem to the outsider, who fancies that it must be a delightful 
thing to earn your daily bread by amusing yourself all the morning 
and afternoon, and then amusing other people for an hour or two in 
the evening. Upon this fact it is perhaps hardly necessary to insist 
for the instruction of those who read this periodical; but actors 
themselves are only too apt to forget that they owe it as a duty to 
themselves to allow in their arrangements for recurring periods of 
rest, during which they may not only recruit their physical energies, 
but may supply their efforts with the fresh mental force needed in 
order to prevent their becoming merely mechanical. In a certain 
sense each repetition of a réle will undoubtedly «render that role 
easier and easier to play, especially with colleagues whose method of 
support becomes more and more familiar. But after a short time, 
and beyond a point which is reached in a very early stage of 
the long run which is now the manager's ambition, each 
of these repetitions must obviously render the rdle harder 
and harder to play really well; harder to interpret with any 
suggestion of spontaneity. The phases of the character which have 
proved most effective will unconsciously be unduly emphasised to the 
manifest injury of the artistic whole; the favourite scenes will be 
elaborated, and the telling hit of the dialogue will be unnaturally 
accentuated. More than this, the player who has a prominent share 
in a representation which takes the town by storm will inevitably 
find himself at a disadvantage when he is called upon after many 
months to attempt a new impersonation. He will insensibly have 
got into a groove, let him strive as he may to avoid doing so; and 
out of that groove it must in many cases be very hard to get. With 
the present tendency, therefore, towards the increase of long runs— 
runs which are at the least expected to last through a whole season, 
and sometimes throughout two or three—it becomes more than ever 
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necessary that the actor should follow the example of other profes- 
sional men and artists, and should allow himself ample periods of 
mental and physical relaxation, and should avoid, as far as may be, 
the evil consequences which, as we know, result from any form of 
exertion, however intellectual and intrinsically elevating, from the 
moment when it becomes monotonous and mechanical. 

The actor, then, is to take his holiday and the actress is to take 
hers, especially if at the theatre where they are engaged a long run 
happens to be the order of the day. The actor is to be off to the 
seaside, or to his friends in the country, or for a tour on the Continent, 
or for a series of air-baths in Switzerland, or, perhaps, even for such 
change as is afforded by a passing provincial engagement. But what 
is the manager to do in the meantime? Can we fairly expect him 
to withdraw his successful production the moment that the services 
of the players who have helped to make the success cease to be 
available? Just at the present moment we fear that a good many 
people feel inclined to reply to this question in the affirmative. 
Having booked their seats for some extremely popular programme, 
say, for example, Olivia or Our Boys, Pink Dominos or Diplomacy, 
a week or ten days beforehand, they have visited the theatre, which- 
ever it might be, full of curiosity and interest concerning not only 
the play itself, but concerning the impersonations of individual 
players. They arrive to find that the very performers of whom they 
have heard so much, and whom they so specially wanted to see, are 
absent. Hereupon they are not unnaturally disappointed, and their 
disappointment easily turns into indignation. They are angry with 
the advertisement—which was perfectly correct when it was issued—- 
for having misled them; they are angry with themselves for not 
having visited the production earlier, and very likely they are angry 
not only with the absent actors and actresses, but with their unhappy 
substitutes. 

That it is ridiculous to complain because Miss Ellen Terry or 
Mr. David James, Mr. Charles Wyndham or Mrs. Kendal takes a 
summer holiday like the rest of us, will of course be readily admitted 
so soon as the first burst of irritation at the “sell” is over; and it 
will hardly be contended seriously that the manager is in any way 
bound to withdraw a piece during the summer season because it is 
neither convenient nor perhaps practicable for him to keep his whole 
company together. If he takes care to avoid inducing people to 
visit his theatre under an erroneous impression, by means of 
announcements not altered up to date, and is perfectly honest in his 
method of advertising his change of company, there is clearly 
nothing to be said against his course of action, at any rate on the 
score of unfairness. Sometimes, it must be confessed, there is a 
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suggestion of the tricky in the manner in which the passing absence 
of a “leading attraction” is slurred over or concealed; and any 
device of the sort is of course to be gravely condemned, whilst it 
would be fitly punished by an action for obtaining money under false 
pretences. But, as a rule, nothing is to be said in sympathy for the 
grumblers except caveat emptor; whilst they are to be pitied for 
their inability to enjoy a play of approved merit unless it chances to 
be performed by the identical artistes whose names are in every one’s 
mouths in connection with the success in question. 

But though we can scarcely pity the manager for the discredit 
which he thus innocently, but. profitably, suffers, nor the playgoer, 
who has in most cases none but a sentimental grievance, nor the 
absent actors and actresses, who are presumably enjoying themselves 
elsewhere, there are some people connected with the little misunder- 
standing for whom we have often been sincerely sorry. These are 
the artists who for the time fill the vacancies left by their successful 
predecessors. Theirs is assuredly a difficult task, nor is it rendered 
the easier by the fact that it is almost sure of missing the appre- 
ciation that it may deserve and that it would have won under any 
other conditions. They follow immediately upon performers with 
whom, let them do what they may, they are certain to be disadvan- 
tageously compared. They will be blamed, not for what they do or 
fail to do, but for being what they are. They are themselves, and by 
a good many of their audience they were expected to be, other people. 
Moreover, even when they are deliberately compared with their pre- 
decessors, they are almost sure not to give satisfaction. We cannot 
stand, as it were, far enough away from contemporary creations of 
the dramatist to judge fairly between two stage representatives of 
them who follow closely one upon another. We believe in him or 
in her who comes first. If the copy by the second is accurate, we cry 
out because it is an imitation; if the view taken by the new-comer 
be entirely original, we are unpleasantly startled, because we fail to 
recognise the special features that we had associated with the character 
presented. The work of the substitute who replaces an absentee in a 
successful piece of the day is difficult in itself, and by reason of its 
ungrateful nature it deserves at the hands of audiences a consideration 
which it does not often obtain. 
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Portraits. 


III. anD IV.—MR. AND MRS. KENDAL. 


REETED for childhood’s sake by a London audience on her first 
appearance as an actress at the age of four, applauded in the 
Bristol Theatre for the sweet voice with which when three years 
older she, playing Eva, sang the songs of her part in such a way as 
to nearly cause a loss to the rational and a gain to the lyrical drama, 
Miss Madge Robertson started early in the race for fame. That she 
also started well, and lost no advantage thereby, our eyes and her 
popularity assure us. The provinces gave her the necessary oppor- 
tunities for the training and development of her artistic faculties. 
She spent the springtime of her youth in them, and London may 
well envy the country playgoers who enjoyed that gratification almost 
denied to those of the capital, the sight of such an ingénue as she 
must have been in all her vernal freshness. The surprise excited by 
the remembrance that she made her début in infancy, and has since, 
save during the period devoted to general education, steadily pursued 
a theatrical career, will be no doubtful compliment, but a most 
appropriate tribute to the qualities which have preserved her un- 
harmed by the deteriorating effects of stage routine. Society at 
least, or the world on the other side of the footlights, will understand 
us if we describe the best characteristics of her style by saying that 
it possesses those charms of naiveté and gentle ease which give now 
and then some rare ingénue and real amateur unearned but indis- 
putable superiority over older and skilful rivals. Her merits were 
speedily acknowledged when she reappeared in London. Her 
speech was at that time, perhaps from nervous adherence to past 
lessons, somewhat too deliberate, and the naive precision with 
which she carefully and slowly denounced the wicked man in the 
Great City, we well remember, caused us more delight than the 
dramatist meant to afford. But the slight constraint of manner and 
formality of expression wore off while she was playing a series of 
lighter réles at the Haymarket and, for a short time, at the Gaiety. 
The promise held forth by her acting up to this time was amply 
fulfilled when, after playing in the Palace of Truth, she appeared as 
Rosalind in As You Like It—became an embodiment of that pure, 
high spirit of English maidenhood which Shakspere saw. No common 
qualifications suffice for sucha réle. Any affectation or awkwardness, 
the least mistake of prudery for modesty, the slightest overboldness 
or fault in taste, would be fatal. Following the instinct of a fine 
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nature, Miss Robertson unerringly used its pleasing gifts, and as 
Rosalind revives the drooping Celia, so she revived the languishing 
faith of educated men in the possibility of the characters which have 
an impersonal existence for those who dream over the pages of 
Shakspere. The part was within the range of her sympathy and 
force. But it is not the only part of the idyllic comedy, and for this 
reason—we can suggest no other—her greatest triumph was yet to 
be won in a modern work, susceptible of a more perfect general 
rendering. In the autumn of 1871 a play in which she was the 
central figure was produced. It demanded all her most charming 
attributes, and each of them, in pleasing succession, was naturally 
displayed. Curiously gazed the audience as the sculptor drew the 
veil from his masterpiece, which his love of its beauty had endowed 
with life. “Was the statue so fair?” was the prevailing thought. 
If already possessed of the sense of hearing, its soul must have been 
soothed by the murmur of approval that could be heard in the house, 
“‘ But would the voice from the marble be heard?” Galatea with 
first breath murmured Pygmalion’s name, and never was voice more 
soft and liquid. ‘ Could the form in movement preserve its grace ?” 
She moved, and every change of pose was graceful. Higher per- 
fections than these were soon brought to the aid of the play. 
The traits in her frank, natural style which suggest to us the pure- 
minded, artless ingénue were displayed to best advantage. Who but 
she, with such evident innocence, could have so corrected the effect of 
the accentuated equivoques of the droll Chrysos as to leave their 
humour and purge their offence? What other actress could have de- 
livered in the same mellifluous rhythm and pathetic tenderness the five 
lines describing the advent of life? Thorough and long was the success 
she secured for a piece which, though enriched with ideas and -lan- 
guage, was not beyond the reach of adverse criticism. This was more 
than she could accomplish for the next work from the same desk. 
Tempests of blinding, passionate tears in one of her genial tem- 
perament would be as phenomenal as a hurricane in sunny June; 
and when she fails to act unnaturally we do not count it failure. 
Neither Charity nor Queen Mab was good enough to much 
advance the fame of the actress who played the title-réles during 
1874. But a dramatic trifle, written with unusual brilliancy of dia- 
logue, gave the public a most favourable opportunity of recognising 
her powers of fascination in a sphere familiar alike to actress 
and audience. The irritating little idiosyncracies which render 
many of those who are ladies on the stage unable to keep up the 
illusion to experienced eyes never marred our enjoyment of Unele’s 
Will. The “ archness” of the provoking cousin was not the archness 
of darkened eyebrows—the laughter commanded by stage directions, 
It was subdued to becoming smiles. The room was not traversed, 
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the train was not spurned, and the quiet composure of an intelligent, 
friendly, lady-like girl at work in some West-end drawing-room was not 
simulated, but shown. Praising those qualifications we have ascribed 
to Miss Robertson, we must guard against disparaging by implication 
her undoubted proficiency in her art, the highest quality of which is, 
to borrow the Latin axiom, its self-concealment. So much of it 
as we are allowed to perceive consists of those winning little arts 
of pleasing not neglected by her sex at large, such as the frank 
look of lively interest, of glad surprise, eyes quick-twinkled, 
clear of dew, to see your meaning—delicious arts of kind-souled 
flattery, which she is sometimes tempted to summon unnecessarily to 
her aid. Her fame, established in the plays we have mentioned, 
was enhanced by an appreciative rendering of the character of 
Pauline in the The Lady of Lyons, at the Opera Comique, and by 
representations of leading parts in Lady Flora, The Nine Days’ 
Wonder, and another of Mr. Gilbert’s pathetic, perverse, poetical 
dramas, Broken Hearts. By a strange chance of fate in Miss 
Robertson’s life, while her brother was giving us charming pictures 
of the true characteristics of English modern life in blameless beneficial 
plays, which might have been inspired by fraternal recollection of 
the actress who could best appreciate and develope their meaning, 
her abilities and personal attributes were employed elsewhere, un- 
consciously correcting the tendencies of fanciful but unnatural dramas, 
having no useful aim. The theatre which the works of the brother 
raised from obscurity to so prominent a place amongst those in 
London has recently had the sister to uphold its reputation. Whether 
she could do so most effectively by means of his plays or by 
clarifying from impurities more exciting pieces from the French is 
a point on which doubts may be entertained. She who made 
Peril pardonable can do very much, as her skill in Diplomacy has 
since attested. 

And now let us speak of her partner in greatness, In 1861, at 
the age of eighteen, Mr. Kendal joined the company at the Soho 
Theatre, which then included Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. David James, and 
Mr. Wyndham. In the following year he went into the country ; and 
in the course of a hard probation had the advantage of acting with 
Mr, and Mrs. Kean, Miss Fawcit, and Mr. Boucicault. Towards the 
end of 1866 he appeared at the Haymarket. The result was favour- 
able, and his impersonations of Orlando and Pygmalion and other 
characters gave him a firm footing in London. His acting is 
characterised by high intelligence, refinement, artist-like finish, and 
sustained force. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are almost invariably successful 
on the stage, but they cannot appear to greater advantage than when 
they are seen in their charming home near Gordon-square, with their 
already numerous family about them. 
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The Bound Table. 


1 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
By H. J. Byron. 


NHERE are certain cut-and-dried observations that have almost 
become truisms concerning some of the minor drawbacks to 
perfection in modern theatrical management, which I propose to con- 
sider from an opposite point of view. I propose to consider them 
from the point of view of the playgoer, an essentially selfish person, 
but one on whose smile and good opinion hang the fortunes of all 
who get their living from the theatre. What the critics and that 
very large and vague section of the public who “have the welfare of 
the stage at heart ” may say is all very well in theory, no doubt, but 
in practice the ideal state of things suggested would not tend, I 
believe, to the advantage of the average playgoer, nor do I think the 
ultimate result would be particularly satisfactory to anybody. At all 
events, the three or four subjects on which I shall briefly touch may as 
well be looked at on “ the seamy side,” if only for the novelty of the 
view. 

We are continually hearing of the disadvantage under which the 
stage suffers from the altered state of affairs in the provinces. Some 
years ago there were “ circuits ”—that is, certain managers had so 
many theatres, and took their companies on from one town to 
another, thus filling up the year. Then Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Birmingham, &c., had their regular stock companies, and 
the London houses were supplied with actors from the best country 
theatres. Thus the actors, as a rule, who came to town had benefited 
from provincial training, and were seldom if ever “novices.” So far 
so good. Romeo and Juliet could be played at short notice, with 
the certainty that Romeo would be thoroughly at home, and Juliet 
experienced and “safe.” Nowadays it is not altogether improbable 
that Romeo may be a little amateurish, and Juliet scarcely up to the 
genuine tragic mark. But (and here let me state that the present 
writer has seen a good deal of provincial training, has, when a stage- 
struck lad, announced that the “carriage was in waiting,” has sung 
“comic” songs between the pieces, and played Eugéne de Lorme, 
Jim Baggs, and the “Long Boy” in the “comic business” of a 
pantomime on the same night, so that he knows what he is writing 
about) But—oh, what a long parenthesis!—let us confess Romeo is 
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a young lover, not an elderly person, with a deep voice and an ultra- 
marine chin, and that: Juliet, if inexperienced, has at least beauty in 
her favour, which Miss Fitzhetherington, of ever so many Theatres 
Royal, certainly had not, although she had played with every star of 
eminence for thirty years. Space being of importance in The Theatre, 
I cannot continue my contention further; but I trust for the intelli- 
gent reader I have struck the key-note of my argument, namely, that 
‘ what the playgoer gets for his money now is as valuable as ever it 
was, so far as general all-round acting talent is concerned. As for 
the provincial audiences, they have an opportunity of seeing all the 
most attractive plays of the period produced with a completeness 
and effect they never witnessed before. The provincial playgoer has 
certainly benefited by the new state of things. 

We are continually being told tHat the “engagement for the run 
of the piece” is a mistake. In what respect? A piece is better 
cast generally than it would be with a stock company, and the 
playgoer is spared the painful spectacle of a venerable Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger with a polyglot brogue, or a Dudley Smooth with his voice 
in his boots. The opportunities afforded actors to exhibit versatility, 
and not unfrequently a decided talent for a totally different class of 
character from that with which they had been hitherto associated, are 
numerous. I could enumerate many instances of the bold but judi- 
cious selection by author or manager of particular actors or actresses 
for special parts, supposedly beyond their grasp or unsuited to their 
style, proving of the greatest advantage to the piece, the public, and 
the artists themselves. Of course, this does not apply to a piece 
written with a special view to the members of the company. But 
in that case it is simply, as it were, the engagement of the author 
for the run of the piece. 

‘“‘One-part ” pieces are continually coming in for the animad- 
version of self-appointed critics, and here again, when such pieces 
ever are produced, which is seldom, the playgoer decidedly benefits. 
For this reason, he goes to see a piece with his great favourite 
Thompson in the principal part. Thompson being at the time the 
great attraction, the playgoer wants to see as much of him as possible, 
and if he only sees Thompson in a part as good as Johnson’s he con- 
siders himself defrauded. It has become very much the habit to call 
all pieces in which there is a fine leading character, a “ one-part” 
piece. I have continually seen the dramas written for Mr. Toole 
described as of this class. I have myself written him six, and hasty 
generalisers would feel some surprise if they took the trouble to 
count up the list of artists who have achieved successes in the 
“ subordinate characters;” successes which have led in many 
instances to fame. Even Hamlet is a “ one-part” piece; yet all the 
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parts require good acting, and their impersonators, when competent, 
achieve distinction ; though I must confess the ‘First Gravedigger is 


scarcely calculated to bring out all the best qualities of a leading 
comedian. 


The “ order system ” is a subject on which not only “ outsiders ” 
are continually having their say, but occasionally one who knows and 
has suffered swells the cry. Now it is a well-known fact that every- 
body fancies he can edit a paper or manage a theatre. If the post 
of “adviser to a manager” were instituted, not a soul who knows the 
difference between the footlights and the “ flys” but would consider 
himself the very man for the place. His first piece of advice would 
be, “ stop all orders.” People who once get an order never pay again, 
he argues, and so did a clever writer in a weekly journal recently. 
This may or may not be, but when managers are compelled to keep 
open large theatres for a lengthened period (and they are, though 
people who know nothing about it are apt in bad times to say “ close 
at once,” as if a theatre wasn’t like a mine, where furnaces can’t be 
put out and relighted at any moment), they do and always will find 
it to their interest to give very numerous free admissions at certain 
times; a judicious manager givesthem where they are valued, and to 
people who will probably be pleased with the performance, and one 
person pleased at the play is a better advertisement than any printed 
puff managerial. Besides, one holder of a “ pass” is apt to take a 
friend who pays. A little time ago an intending manager said to me: 
“I do not intend admitting a single order.” My reply was: “ You ‘ll 
admit a good many double ones before Christmas.” 

From the playgoer’s point of view the sight of a large theatre a 
fifth full is depressing—to the actor it is disheartening. “ You have 
no more right to go into a theatre for nothing than to go into 
Simpson’s and expect a dinner gratis ” is a plausible argument, but a 
specious one. - The eater of the dinner consumes so much fish, flesh, 
and fowl, which have all cost money, and if not eaten by him would 
be so by a paying visitor, so the transaction is a clear loss to the pro- 
prietor. The free occupier of a seat that nobody else wants to sit 
in stands in a different relation to the manager of the theatre alto- 
gether. The order system is in itself not the evil it is stated to be; 
its abuse may be so, but that is the manager's fault. There are 
certain houses where free admissions are seldom given; they are 
generally small theatres, and their success is the result of good 
management and good luck, and has nothing to owe to the non-order 
system, though people are apt to point to them as examples of its 
beneficial effect. 

I almost feel afraid to touch upon the “ National Theatre ” 
question, for it is a subject on which many excellent well-wishers of 
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the stage feel strongly. It seems to me they are aiming at an 
impossibility. The theatre is a place of amusement, of harmless, 
wholesome entertainment, where eye and ear may be pleased without 
the slightest sense of degradation, and where one should see and hear 
something calculated to awaken one’s sympathy for everything right, 
and gently stimulate one’s dislike of everything wrong. But the 
phrase “improvement,” which is being continually crammed down 
our throats, seems to me ill-selected and absurd. There is no 
reason why the player should be patted on the back by the 
parson. Each does his work honestly in his own walk of life, 
and neither wants the interference of the other. The cant 
about the connection of the church with the stage is rubbish. 
The actor requires no “ patronage” from anyone. The many-headed 
public is his best friend, and that public, all-selfish as it is, gives him 
applause only when he affords it pleasure, and forgets his former 
triumphs when he happens to fall short of its requirements. Such 
an institution as a national theatre would inevitably collapse amidst 
heartburnings, jealousies, conflict of opinions, and general chaos. 
The British public and the British playgoer would look upon the 
national scheme as something that “ ought to be supported;” but 
would inevitably keep away as they always do when they are told 
they should go anywhere to be “ improved.” 

Altogether, I don’t see that the average playgoer has much to 
complain of in the present state of affairs, and it is impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules in things theatrical, as it is unfair to sweep- 
ingly denounce existing institutions. Common sense generally asserts 
itself in the long run, and results prove the strongest argument. 








AN ESSAY IN WELSH POETRY. 
By J. L. Too e. 


——— has been said of late as to the reflex effect of acting—the 

intellectual and moral effect of the profession upon the actor’s 
self. The Spectator, in an article upon the subject, thinks “ it is 
simply impossible that a man gifted with the sympathies essential 
to an actor should be able to realise so many characters completely to 
himself that he can represent them to others, and make them laugh 
or weep with his temporary second self, without those characters 
exercising some effect upon his mind. Was Charles Matthews, or 
_ was he not, more of an agreeable rattle because he incessantly studied 
“how agreeable rattles should be depicted? His biographers say that 
his cool, laughing insouciwnce lasted all his long life, and sustained 
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him under all difficulties; and it is at least possible that it was 
deepened by his professional assumption of the quality. The effect 
must be increased by the process of natural selection, which induces 
an actor to choose those parts which he can represent best, and with 
which, therefore, he must have a certain nearness of sympathy that 
one would think must greatly deepen the impact of their 
impression upon himself. Does Mr. Irving find that when he 
has been acting Hamlet for fifty nights the tone of his own 
inner mind has become more or less Hamletian? We say less 
because, of course, the chance of an influence of repulsion must 
always exist, and we can imagine an actor hating ambition more 
because he was every night a Richard III., or growing graver because 
for part of every day he was Mercutio. Liston’s incessant playing of 
fools helped, in all human probability, to make of him the depressed 
Evangelical he was; and we could hardly imagine Mr. Irving less 
alive to the uselessness of religious formalism because he had played 
for seventy nights as Louis XI. Could a man act Prospero every 
day for a year and not acquire something, however little, of dignified 
serenity of mind, of the sense of the power possessed by the imma-~ 
terial to rule material circumstances? Or could he be Jaques for a 
year and not tend to melancholy reflectiveness ? ” 

Permit me to give you a little of my own experience on this 
point. Last winter I brought out a comedy by Mr. Byron, A Fool 
and his Money. In the second act, it may remembered, the 
personage I represented, Chawles, takes up his residence in 
Wales; and in imagination, as in duty bound, I was with him 
there every night during the run of the play. Before long I 
became conscious that a great change was stealing over me. I was 
seized with a mania in favour of Wales and everything pertaining to 
that country. The sight of a Welshman now throws me into 
ecstacies; I really yearn towards him. The little leisure I enjoy is 
devoted to studies in the history, language, and literature of Wales. 
The number of Welsh hooks and glaives I have bought up and put in 
my sanctum would astound you. I cannot relish my dinner unless it 
includes a course of Welsh mutton; my taste for Welsh rarebits has 
become really alarming. Even in these tropical days I am swathed 
in Welsh flannel; at night I don the worsted cap known as a Welsh 
wig. Inaword,I am more like a lineal descendant of Llewellyn 
than a born Englishman. But there are exceptions to this as to all 
other rules. With Welsh parsley I have no desire to become 
acquainted. There is nothing of the welsher about me, though I 
should be sorry to hear you say so if I were representing such a 
character on the stage. 

The most startling proof of my Cambrian sympathies has yet to 
I 2 
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be given. It is not enough for me to have a speaking acquaintance 
with a language; I must versify in it. It is not without reluctance 
that I say this, but the confession makes me easier in my mind. 
The verses which follow may be destitute of poetic inspiration, but 
I venture to hope that the pathetic story they set forth is told 
concisely and intelligibly :— 


Uwch y ser hoenwych, siriol—_Haul ydyw 
Y gwyliedydd nefol ; 
Hwythau, fel gronynau ’n ol 
O dano, yn gadwynol. 


Pwy a faeddodd? Ah! pa foddion—gariodd 
Y gwr drwy “ Gaergwydion ?” 
I wlad yr “ Haul,” i dir Ion, 
Yno aeth ar ei union ! 


Uwech, uwch wyf mewn diolch i chwi—i gyd, 
Am Gadair Caerfili ; 
Cadair hardd coed derw yw hi, 
(Am gan) yn werth pum gini. 
A’i aur bwyntil y cywir baentiodd—yr “ Haul,” 
A’i wrid a ddesgrifiodd ; 
A’i ddir oleuni ddarluniodd—mewn nwyfiant, 
I’w wir ogoniant ein harwr ganodd. 


Efe bia lawryf bywyd—-o hono 
Genir Amser hefyd ; 
Sawyrol flodau, sieryd, 

Y mab hwn yw balm y byd. 


Y Lleuad wen all dywynu—hyd y nos, 
Ond nawdd hwn wna’i chanu ; 
Heb Haul gwnai’r cread bylu, 
Y Lleuad wen ai’n liw du. 


Wele! dywyn “ Haul” Dewi—a mawr rym, 
Mor o waw!l ac yni ; 
Rhagorodd hwn ar gewri, 
Prif fanau’n planedau ni. 


Hiraetha llawer, weithion—am ei well, 
Un mvwy bia’r Cristion ; 
Haul cyfiawnder, lleufer llon, 
Ydyw “ Haul” y duwiolion. 
I wybr ein gwyl a breiniog olwg—cwyd 
Prif Haul Can yn amlwg ; 
Ki wefr a'i dan fry ai dwg—yma’n awr 
A wir ei geinwawr i “ Gadair Morganwg. 
Gyda’r waedd i’r Gadair hon—y codwyd 
Un or cedyrn weithion ; 
Mae Essyllt a’i rymusion 
Ar iawn brawf’nawr ger ein bron. 
Cawr hoff “ Haulwen” Caerffili-ydyw 
Yr odiaeth fardd Dewi ; 
Am ei gan mae pum gini 
l’r hen frawd ac eirian fri, 
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Dewi Wyn, fan hyn mewn hedd—a godwyd 
I gadair anrhydedd ; 
Aeth yn fwyn mewn swyn i sedd 
Yr “ Haulwen,” ai siriolwedd. 
Yn ei Gadair enwog ydyw—y bardd, 
A’i ben gwyn digyfryw ; 
O mor hardd mae’r bardd yn byw, 
Yn ei haeddol fri heddyw. 
I bedair cadair y codwyd—Dewi, 
Yn dawel dyrchafwyd ; 
Hon o’i allu enillwyd 
I’w godi ’n hyf gyda nwyd. 


Here is a story on which Otway might have written a heart- 


moving tragedy, and Hood a poem worthy of comparison with the 
“ Bridge of Sighs.” 








CHARLES MATHEWS’ LAST YEARS IN LONDON: 


By Joun Ho.iincsHeap. 


. Charles Mathews had been on the stage for more 

than forty years, he made no secret of the fact that in spite 
of his great and peculiar talent and his personal popularity he had 
not found it a very lucrative profession. His attractive power as 
an actor was rarely disassociated from his or Madame Vestris’s 
theatrical speculations, and the result was, that what he made as a 
comedian he lost as a manager. After Madame Vestris’s death he 
went to America, where he contracted a second marriage, and on 
his return to England, in conjunction with his wife, he attempted 
to revive the form of entertainment which his distinguished father 
had made popular. What were the financial results of this experi- 
ment I am not in a position to state, but he soon gave up “ enter- 
taining” and returned to the stage, accepting an engagement 
under the management of Mr. Benjamin Webster, and played 
principally at the Olympic. Then came his projected tour round 
the world, and the grand farewell benefit that was given to him at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

In 1872 I received a communication from him, from America 
expressing a wish to play at the Gaiety Theatre on his return to 
England. I replied that I should be delighted to receive him. I 
was in Liverpool in July, transacting some business, when I 
received a telegram early one morning, saying that he had arrived 
and wished to see me the same day at four o’clock in the afternoon 
to make the engagement. I came to town by a morning express 
train, and punctually at the appointed time he bounded into my 
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room, looking certainly ten years younger than he did before he 
left England. We wasted very little time in settling details: no 
agreements were drawn up, no letters asked for or given; a mere 
verbal contract was taken on both sides. I made a memorandum in 
a diary, and we both started off in different directions—Charles 
Mathews to Baden-Baden, and I to Vienna—the same night. We 
never saw, and heard very little from, each other till the be- 
ginning of October, and on the 7th of that month Charles 
Mathews made his re-appearance in England, after his long 
absence, at the Gaiety Theatre, in A Ourious Case and The 
Critic. His reception was the most enthusiastic burst of feeling I 
ever witnessed or can imagine, and the one who seemed the least 
moved by it was the chief actor. He played for ten weeks, going 
through many of his favourite parts, Used Up, Married for Money, 
Cool as a Cucumber, Game of Speculation, &c., and though the 
bulk of the company were sent to the country, as he required very 
few to support him, the receipts were larger than any previously 
taken in the theatre—amounting to nearly £1,000 per week. This 
second engagement, after a long country tour, for he hated to be 
idle, was for five weeks in the summer of 1873, followed by five 
weeks in the autumn of the same year, when he played The Liar, © 
Patter v. Olatter, Used Up, Mr. Gatherwool, Married for Money, 
£1,000 a year, Oool as a Cucumber, Aggravating Sam, and Little 
Toddlekins. This engagement was nearly as successful as the first 
one. 

In the December of 1873, wishing to end my first lease of the 
Gaiety Theatre with becoming splendour, I prevailed upon Charles 
Mathews to play the Hon. Tom Shuffleton in John Bull in combina- 
tion with Mr. Phelps, Mr. Toole, Mr. Vezin, and others. He 
reluctantly consented, but considered that he had done himself 
irreparable injury as a “star” in forming an item in such a cast, 
though only for three nights. In the summer of 1874, after his 
country tour, he appeared again at the Gaiety for soven weeks, 
playing old material, Married for Money, The Critic, Mr. Gather- 
wool, Used up, The Nice Firm (in conjunction with Mr. Arthur Cecil), 
Game of Speculation, Cool as a Cucumber, and Patter v. Clatter. 
This was a good engagement, but not so good as the previous ones. 
Charles Mathews now went to the country for more than a 
year, and prepared himself for his next engagement by writing 
a new piece, My Awful Dad. He made his first appearance in this 
piece at the Gaiety on Monday, Sept. 13, 1875, and played it, 
supplemented by Mr. Gatherwool, with immense success for eight 
weeks. During this engagement he was prevailed upon to over- 
come a strong prejudice against morning performances, and he 
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appeared at two matinées during the eight weeks, and at one 
special matinée before his departure for India. This Indian 
engagement was a great social if not a financial triumph, and on 
his return, he re-opened at the Gaiety in My Awful Dad and Oool 
asa Cucumber on Monday, April 17th, 1876, playing for fourteen 
weeks. The close of that year and the early part of 1877 he spent, 
as usual, working in the country, and on his return to town, 
finding that I could not take him in at the Gaiety owing to a 
season of French plays, he went to the Opera Comique, then 
under my management, and played for nine weeks in My Awful 
Dad, The Liar, The Cosy Couple, &c. This was his last engage- 
ment in London. On Saturday night, June 2nd, he made his 
last appearance on the boards of a London theatre. 

The results of these eight engagements spread over six years 
were eminently satisfactory to both of us. The gross receipts 
were nearly £40,000, out of which he received more than £10,000 
for playing about 354 times. Our business, what little we had, 
was transacted in the most pleasant manner possible. There was 
no fuss, no squabbling, and no agreements; he took my word and 
I took his, and no engagement during my ten years of manage- 
“ment, apart from the question of profit or loss, has given me more 
personal gratification. 





AN AMATEUR ACTOR. 
By Dutton Cook. 


OME five-and-thirty years ago, a certain amateur actor made 
desperate efforts to win applause upon the London stage. His 
every essay was the occasion of riot and tumult; he was invari- 
ably received with hisses, howls, and yells of execration. He was 
not laughed at, for he was not a harmless, stage-stricken lunatic, 
of the type of “ Romeo” Coates, of Highmore, or of Captain Otway; 
he had real claims as an actor; his thorough acquaintance with his- 
trionic art qualified him to appear with distinction upon the scene ; 
but his private character was absolutely detestable; he had thriven 
by the most odious and infamous means. The virtuous British 
public, which had expelled Edmund Kean from the theatre because 
of the injuries he had inflicted upon the absurd Alderman Cox, could 
not well spare so consummate a scoundrel as Mr. Barnard Gregory, 
editor and proprietor of the Satirist newspaper. Nor was the matter 
left altogether in the hands of the ordinary class of playgoers: there 
was an organised opposition to the performances of the amateur ; his 
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enemies, who were for the most part his victims, had banded them- 
selves together, resolved at all costs to hunt and hoot and pelt him 
from the stage. Vowing vengeance against their libeller, they took 
the law into their own hands; they would have “wild justice,” if 
they could have no other; and it is impossible to blame them for 
what they did. Gregory must have been fully conscious of his 
own powerlessness, if not of his own villany, when he sought to 
play Hamlet at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1843, before an in- 
furiated mob that would not listen to a word he said, that stood 
on the benches the better to mock at him, revile him, and drown 
his voice by their jeers, and shrieks, and roars of insult and 
objurgation. The leader of the opposition was well known 
to be a member of the Royal family, his Serene Highness the 
Duke of Brunswick, living here in style, a tenant of the large house 
encompassed by a high brick wall, nearly fronting Marylebone 
Church, in what is now called the Euston-road. His Highness, a 
mysterious, eccentric, and perhaps rather crazy personage, laced and 
padded into symmetry, wearing dyed hair and rouged cheeks, and 
noted for his enormous wealth and for his priceless collection of 
diamonds, was then a well-known figure in London. He had suffered 
much from the poisoned pen of Gregory; and, seated in a private 
box, attended by a group of English and foreign friends, courtiers, 
equerries, and lackeys, he ruled the whirlwind and directed the storm 
of obloquy and vituperation, calmly enjoying the discomfiture and 
humiliation of his foe—its object. For some time the amateur 
controlled his temper, seeming to await the good pleasure of his 
persecutors, and seeking to conciliate the house by his aspect of 
forbearance and respect. But it was wholly in vain. Now and then 
there occurred lulls in the tempest when impromptu orators in the 
pit or the dress circle stood up todemand: “ Husbands and fathers, 
will you suffer the insulter of your wives and daughters to intrude 
his loathsome presence upon you?” or when the Hamlet of the 
night turned to bandy insult and invective with the Duke and his 
associates, or sought to address the house in a formal speech. He 
was not permitted to be audible. It was only known that once more 
—he had brought the same charge in his newspaper on previous 
occasions—he had denounced his Serene Highness as the assassin of 
Eliza Grimwood, an unfortunate woman who had been found 
murdered in her room in Wellington-terrace, Waterloo-road, so far 
back as the 26th May, 1838. There was an end, for a while, of Mr. 
Gregory’s endeavours to obtain recognition as an actor. 

It may be necessary to explain, perhaps, that the Age newspaper, 
and the Satirist, which followed it, and was, indeed, only the Age 
newspaper under a new name, carried on a system of libel and 
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extortion. They obtained the support of the readers delighting 
in scandal and calumny, no matter how disgraceful or. disgusting, 
and further, they prospered by levying black mail upon those who 
dreaded exposure or slander. The libels were often sent in manuscript 
to the persons concerned, accompanied by notice that publication 
would promptly ensue unless a considerable price was paid for sup- 
pression of the defamation. The weak yielded to this threat and 
were often plundered accordingly of large amounts; the strong 
resisted, were consequently libelled, and sought to punish their 
assailant in a court of law. The legal remedy was expensive, how- 
ever, and not always efficacious. Four indictments of the Age 
newspaper—one arising out of a shameful libel upon the well-known 
Thomas Raikes—all failed one fine morning in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in part owing to the eloquence of Henry Brougham, and in 
part because of the leniency of the juries of that time in relation to 
libels. But in 1839, Barnard Gregory had been found guilty of 
libel on a lady whom he had accused of bigamy and other offences, 
and he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. In 1843, he 
was convicted of a series of libels upon the Duke of Brunswick, 
charging him with the murder of Eliza Grimwood; and about the 
same time, in the Court of Common Pleas, the jury returned a 
verdict in favour of the Duke of Brunswick and others, accused of 
conspiracy in that they had hired people to hiss Gregory on the 
occasion of his appearance as an actor at Covent Garden. There 
was, usually, no sort of warrant for the libels of the Age and 
Satirist ; they were shameless lies, simply. The murder of Eliza 
Grimwood was one of those sensational tragedies which sometimes 
greatly excite the town; it was, as it remains, a case of undiscovered 
crime. The murderer was believed to be a foreigner, but the police 
failed to arrest the suspected man. The Duke’s only connection with 
the crime arose from a rumour, found afterwards to be groundless, that 
a pair of gloves which had once belonged to him had been found in 
the dead woman’s chamber. Those curious in the matter may read 
in one of the “ Reprinted Pages” of Charles Dickens, relating his 
interviews with certain members of the detective police, the story 
of the gloves found in Eliza Grimwood’s room. ‘They really 
furnished no clue to her assassin. 

Gregory made a later attempt to appear as Hamlet at the 
Haymarket Theatre, in August, 1846. The regular season had termi- 
nated ; a Mr. Davidson had engaged the house for a short season ; 
Gregory was announced to play a round of Shaksperean characters. 
But the old systematic rioting was renewed ; again the actor was 
driven from the stage. He continued his efforts for several evenings, 
but the spectators scarcely abated their uproar. At length Mr. 
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Benjamin Webster, the lessee of the theatre, interfered and ejected 
his tenants, lest his property should suffer serious injury from the 
indignation of the public. Gregory and his company, which consisted 
chiefly of amateurs, removed to the Strand Theatre, then in a very 
obscure and unprosperous condition. Apparently it was not thought 
worth while to molest him much at the Strand. I find by a news- 
paper of the time that he played there several characters, among 
them Falstaff in the first part of Henry JV. But Shakspere at the 
Strand Theatre, in the month of August, was not likely to attract 
large or enthusiastic audiences. The amateur did not greatly attract 
the public. 

I was not present either at Covent Garden or the Haymarket 
when Gregory was hissed and hooted at. I had an opportunity of 
seeing him, however, upon one occasion, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
engaged for a special performance by a club of amateurs, calling 
themselves the Shakspereans, I think. The play was The Iron Chest ; 
Gregory was, of course, the Sir Edward Mortimer of the night. My 
opinion of the representation is, I need hardly say, of very trifling 
value. I was at the time a small person in a schoolboy’s jacket, with 
a turned-over linen collar of large dimensions. I knew nothing, 
happily, of the Age or the Satirist, or of the infamy of Gregory ; 
I had never heard of him before. To me he seemed a very fine 
performer; and this was the opinion, I found, of really competent 
critics, who, holding the man in detestation, could yet recognise fully 
his merits as an actor. My father, I recollect—a theatrical Tory, a 
devout admirer of John Kemble and Charles Young, maintaining 
Edmund Kean to be, if brilliant, certainly wrong—was yet willing to 
concede the singular histrionic capacity of Barnard Gregory. For my 
part I was completely carried away by the force and passion of the 
actor. I was an immature and incapable judge, no doubt ; never- 
theless I had seen Macready and Charles Kean, and was thus provided 
with a standard by which to test, after a fashion, the gravity of this 
Sir Edward Mortimer. I have forgotten many performers and 
performances that have appeared or occurred in the interval, but 
I still retain a lively recollection of that representation of The Iron 
Chest. It was said that Gregory was a follower or imitator of 
Edmund Kean. He possessed a fine, strong, sonorous voice, something 
hoarse, perhaps, in its lower tones. His features were irregular, yet 
expressive, his eyes fine and piercing. He was, I think, below the 
middle stature, and of robust form ; but his appearance altogether in 
his Vandyke dress of puce velvet or fine cloth, with his pale face and 
iron-gray hair, moustache, and beard—he was carefully made up— 
was most picturesque. The Iron Chest is rather a dull play, perhaps, 
but it contains two or three highly effective scenes. The part of 
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Sir Edward affords the actor valuable opportunities for the display of 
conflicting emotions, anger, scorn, pity, fear, shame, remorse, and 
frenzied despair. I know that Gregory, by his elocutionary skill, 
the vehemence of his delivery, the passionate abandonment of his 
manner, roused his audience to extraordinary enthusiasm. He had 
no enemies in the house that night. He towered above his associates 
on the stage. He seemed a genuine actor of the first-class, though 
but amateur. I remember the audience laughing at certain of the 
performers, particularly at the representative of Armstrong, the 
robber captive, who had difficulty in pronouncing the letter 7. The 
musical embellishments of the drama were omitted, I think, except 
in regard to Samson’s comic song, “ A traveller stopt at a widow's 
gate.” 

After 1846 Gregory made no further efforts to figure upon the 
public stage ; indeed, he did not long survive. He was dead when the 
* Recollections ” of the Rev. J. Richardson, formerly connected with 
The Times newspaper, were published in 1856. Richardson dis- 
courses freely of Gregory, crediting him with the possession of 
“gentlemanly and retiring manners,” “fund of anecdote,” and 
“amusing powers of conversation.”- The Satirist was suppressed at 
last, in Gregory’s lifetime, by the force of public opinion, aided by 
incessant recourse to the law-courts. Still Gregory had prospered. 
He acquired considerable wealth under the will of an eccentric person 
known as “ Memory Thompson,” a retired “ brewer's valuer.” Liti- 
gation ensued; there was some question of undue influence, and a 
later will was propounded. Gregory compromised the matter, how- 
ever, by marrying the lady who, failing his own claim, became legally 
entitled beyond question to “ Memory Thompson’s ” money. 








THEOPHILUS CIBBER v. GARRICK. 
By L. F. AUvstin. 


i the general preface to his novels, the author of Lothair alludes 
to the critics who had severely handled that work as people 
“who hope by libelling some eminent personage of their time to 
descend to posterity ;” and not obscurely hints that the race of the 
Dennises, the Oldmixons, and the Curlls is not extinct. That this 
reprobation is very far from just need hardly be pointed out. The 
general character of criticism supports the assertion that the majority 
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of writers habitually judge an author’s works on their merits. But a 
hundred and thirty years ago this was not the case. People did not 
criticise ; they gossipped. Critics were usually either panegyrists or 
defamers, according to circumstances. Garrick came in for a larger 
share of their defamation than their praise. Either enraged by his 
success, irritated by his vanity, or smarting under his disdain, they 
attacked him with unsparing violence. 

Conspicuous amongst these gentry was Mr. Theophilus Cibber, 
the son of a clever actor who attempted to improve Shakspere and 
was made Poet Laureate because he was no poet. Theophilus had 
excellent opportunities of pursuing a tolerably creditable career, but 
wasted them all. It is recorded that Colley, taking the air one day, 
encountered his hopeful offspring, who was superbly attired. Cibber, 
knowing that Theophilus was penniless, surveyed him with contempt. 
“T pity you, sir!” he said. “ Better pity my tailor! ” was the reply. 
Theophilus was at least consistent. He conducted all his affairs on 
“ pity my tailor” principles. This theory of life involved him in 
perpetual embarrassments, but he lost nothing of his native audacity. 
He had talents, and amongst them was a capacity for abusive rhetoric, 
which was carefully cultivated. But the enterprise which established 
his fame ‘was his attempt to obtain five thousand pounds for damages 
to his injured honour as a husband. The jury, having reason to 
believe that he had been a party to the intrigue, awarded him ten 
pounds. This sum did not enable him to satisfy his creditors, and 
he spent some little time in prison. From this point he pursued his 
profession as an actor under increasing difficulties. As Mrs. Cibber 
had become a popular favourite, the public was incensed against 
Theophilus, who accordingly had few opportunities of exhibiting his 
person on the stage. Worse than this, he was always jeopardising 
the sovereign privileges of patentees by endeavouring to open a 
theatre and form a company of his own. His father, who continued to 
move in the best society, made no effort to mitigate the penalties 
under which his son was suffering. In an affecting petition to the 
nobility, Theophilus claimed their consideration on the ground that 
his parent had “ for many years enjoyed the honour of laughing with 
them in their social hours of private pleasures.” But, naturally, the 
nobility did not see that because Mr. Colley Cibber amused them 
after dinner, they were bound to extend their patronage to his scape- 
grace son. Deprived of all hope of employment in London, Theo- 
philus managed to obtain an engagement at Dublin. The vessel in 
which he embarked was lost in a gale, and he was never seen or heard 
of again. 

In 1755 Theophilus Cibber, having been summarily discharged 
from Covent Garden, proceeded to carry a favourite project of his 
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into effect. He would be, as he once before had been, his own 
manager. He obtained a temporary license from the Duke 
Grafton to open the theatre in the Haymarket; but after 
he had played for about ten nights the license was withdrawn. 
He appealed to the Duke to restore it, remarking in effect 
that if his Grace did so he would be entitled to take rank with 
the Creator. 


So, when the world was wrapt in night, 
“ Be it light,” said heaven, and all was light. 


The Duke, evidently perceiving that the patronage of such a man as 
Cibber was attended with some risk, did not deign to reply. Theo- 
philus immediately declared war against the theatrical monopolists, 
to whose influence he attributed his misfortune. He represented 
himself as the champion of a just cause defeated by despots. But it 
was upon Garrick that the weight of his indignation chiefly fell. He 
published an “ Epistle” to that gentleman. Was it not hard, he 
said, that he, “the son of an Englishman,” should be “ obstructed 
in his honest views” by “ the son of a Frenchman, who, not content 
with having amassed a princely fortune, is still jealous a shilling 
should be added toa poor man’s purse, lest his coffers should not 
sufficiently run over?” Garrick’s generosity is attested by numberless 
acts of kindness, often to people who deserved no consideration at his 
hands; but let that pass. Then Theophilus hinted not obscurely 
that Garrick was afraid to engage him, lest his powers should threaten 
the supremacy of Roscius. He also observed that he might appeal 
to the law; but that “ time had taught him to stifle private resent- 
ment, however justifiable, where the quiet or entertainment of the 
public was concerned.” Seeing that the public had for many years 
treated him with scant favour, this consideration for their con- 
venience was most magnanimous. 

The epistle having had no effect, Theophilus determined to 
favour the public with his views on Garrick in a course of lectures at 
the Haymarket. These he advertised as “ Dissertations on the 
Theatres,” and their professed object was to review the history of the 
stage from the earliest times, and to examine its existing condition. 
Had not patentees and players, he asked, joined in laying “a founda- 
tion for a false, disgraceful taste?” He regretted that so deficient an 
orator should have been left to undertake the task of rousing the 
public to demand a reformation of the stage. He was not prompted 
by envy or malice ; it was “ the abuse of power,” the wrongs of “ men 
of genius,” which inspired his wrath. The only remedy for these 
evils was to impeach “the present Grand Director.” When Garrick 
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opened Drury Lane he declared that it would be the fault of the 
public if anything but the legitimate drama were performed under 
his management. “How has he kept his word?” asked Cibber, 
triumphantly. “ By patchwork, pantomimes, masking mummeries, 
and the larger kind of puppet-shows.” But in this volley of in- 
vective one important consideration was forgotten. Garrick had 
been taught by experience that they who live to please must 
please to live. What he did for the stage must be judged as a 
whole, and the verdict pronounced must be in his favour. As 
Theophilus proceeded with his lecture he warmed to his subject. 
“Garrick,” he said, was “a pilfering pedlar in poetry,” “a 
tricking vintner,” “a mongrel pigmy of Parnassus,” “a charlatan,” a 
little Jack-a-Dandy.” He could never act without taking “ the far- 
cical liberties of a harlequin.” Then “influenced by a sense of 
duty,” Cibber inveighed against the actor’s “ studied tricks,” over- 
fondness for extravagant attitudes, frequent affected starts, convulsive 
twitchings, jerkings of the body, sprawling of the fingers, flapping 
the breast and pockets, unnatural pauses in the middle of the sentence, 
forced conceits, wilful neglect of harmony, even when the round 
period of a well-expressed noble sentiment demands a graceful cadence 
in the delivery. Here Garrick’s well-known mannerisms are delibe- 
rately exaggerated. However, criticism of this kind has but little 
weight, though even in our own days it is favoured by one or two 
dramatic critics who, if they were capable of anything better, might 
exercise considerable influence. ‘ Whatever wants there may be in a 
performer,” Cibber continued, “which are the defects of nature 
cannot be too tenderly touched,” but for all that he frequently ridiculed 
Garrick on account of his diminutive stature. The criticism of Gar- 
rick’s impersonations was all pitched in the same key. Most observers 
agree that Ranger was one of his most delightful performances, but 
according to Theophilus it was merely a sample of “ bad manners.” 
As Don John, in The Chances, Garrick was “a pert prig let loose on a 
holiday,” who seemed to say, “ If I can’t rise to Don John, I'll bring 
Don John down to me.” His Richard III. was a mass of “ buffoonery.” 
It is very probable that some of Cibber’s strictures were not devoid 
of truth, but the spirit of malignant exaggeration which pervades 
them deprives them of all value. Garrick’s mimicry of the older 
actors in the first flush of his triumph at Goodman’s Fields was the 
subject of stern denunciation. Unquestionably the conduct of the 
actor in that respect was in the worst taste, but as Cibber had set the 
example, it was not for him to wield the rod. He was at a similar 
disadvantage when he attacked Garrick for having mutilated Shak- 
spere. The charge was just, but Garrick had not so much to answer 
for on this head as his censor’s father, who had reduced one of Shak- 
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spere’s greatest characters to the intellectual level of every mouthing 
stroller, or even of the censor himself, who had tampered with 
Henry VI. and Romeo and Juliet. 

In the second of these precious “ dissertations,” Theopbilus took 
advantage of the frenzy of the mob against Garrick for having intro- 
duced French dancers at a time when war was imminent between 
France and England. Garrick’s explanation was that the contract 
with these people had been signed a year before their appearance, 
and that they were Swiss Protestants. This, of course, did not 
appease the populace, whose ignorant prejudice against foreigners it is 
never very difficult to excite. The character of Cibber’s eloquence 
may be easily conceived. He began in this style:—* Friends, 

iritons, countrymen, lend me your ears,” which sounds sarcastic. The 
“ Anti-Gallicans” had diffused “a noble patriot spirit through the 
nation,” and then, by way of showing that, though an actor, he had 
carefully studied public affairs, he passed a poetical eulogy on the 
commerce of England. Here is a remarkable couplet :— 


Look ages back, our happiest kings must own 
Traffick the brightest jewel of their crown ! 


A dubious compliment to some of our monarchs—Charles II., for 
example. Theophilus next indulged in a piece of pleasantry, which 
he entitled “Mock Roscius brought to his Trial in the Shades.” 
Garrick was described as obtaining an audience of Shakspere, who 
upbraided him in unmeasured language. The unhappy actor then 
proceeds to give a specimen of his acting, but utterly disgusts the 
assembly by his “ paralytic pauses,” “ fluttering stammers,” “ sudden 
darts of his right hand to his left breast, as if bitten there by a flea,” 
and other grievous defects. 

As for Garrick, we need scarcely affirm that his good name 
remains untarnished by the libels of such scribes as Theophilus 
Cibber.- He had many faults, but they were all superficial. Small 
vanities, harmless finesseing in society, rash impulses, almost make up 
the sum of his failings. Envy, malice, and uncharitableness were 
foreign to his nature; and not the least part of his greatness consists 
in the fact that, whatever his errors, he always showed his moral 
superiority to those who misrepresented or maligned him. 
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“BASHFUL FIFTEEN.” 
By Geratp Dixon. 


ES, that was her age when I first met her seven years ago. 
She is a famous actress now, and exactly twenty-two. 

Having passed three pleasant years at Cambridge, and become 
a Bachelor of Arts by the least irksome process permitted by 
University Statutes, I found myself at twenty-one years of age a 
student at the Upper Temple, and the monthly tenant of a couple 
of rooms on the first-floor in Guilford-street, Russell-square. As 
I knew few people in London, and was not even a member of one 
of the University clubs, there was no special reason for idleness, 
and I may proudly confess that for the first three months of my 
residence in town, my jealous mistress, the law, knew no rival. 

But even the stirring period of “ Mr. Joshua Williams on Real 
Property,” and the sportive facetiousness of “‘ Mr. Justice Byles on 
Bills,” are apt to become monotonous, and I was on the point of 
joining a small Bohemian club in the Strand, when fate brought me 
distraction from my studies in a more witching and material shape. 
This shape was an ankle. 

Of course it was feminine; equally of course it was trim and 
dainty. The first time I saw it a crimson stocking added to its 
allurements ; on the second occasion it was clad in black. And 
oddly enough this was the only evidence I had of the propinquity 
of a young and attractive neighbour, for the ankle was always help- 
ing its owner up stairs at arapid rate, whenever I caught a glimpse 
of that ravishing joint and the flutter of the dress which accom- 
panied it. 

At length, after sundry stray glimpses, my curiosity was fairly 
aroused, and I enquired of my landlady regarding the occupants of 
the rooms above me. “ Yes, Sir, the second floor, Sir, which its a 
young woman and her grandmar, and well be’aved and quite 
respectable, though she is a play actress, Sir.” 

“ A play actress ?” I exclaimed; “‘ which—the young woman 
or the grandmother ? ” 

“Qh, the young woman, Sir, which she is that devoted to her 
grandmar, and quite haffable, as one may say. They have been 
here ten days, and they’ve conducted themselves quite proper.” 

I must confess that the fact of the owner of the ankle being an 
actress inflamed my interest in it to an inordinate degree. I am 
naturally gregarious, and I am fond of my species, and during the 
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last three months the only women I had spoken to were the worthy 
Mrs. Jones, my landlady, and the much-begrimed domestic who 
attended to the requirements of the lodgers. Then, like many 
young men of similar age, I had an affection for the drama and the 
stage, an affection, I may add, which, though whetted by curiosity, 
was still tempered with respect. Of course, I could not force an 
acquaintance with the “second-floor,” and I was far too inexpe- 
rienced in the customs of the metropolis to introduce myself in an 
apparently natural and unpremeditated manner. 

One Sunday morning after breakfast I was stretched on my 
uncomfortable sofa, smoking a long pipe and reading one of the 
late lamented Mr. Smith’s “leading cases.” I was doing my best 
to feel interested in the details when I was conscious of a commotion 
upstairs. A minute or so afterwards a rap came on my door. 

“Come in,” I cried, and Mrs. Jones appeared. She was sorry 
to disturb me, but the old lady upstairs was “ took” suddenly ill ; 
no restoratives were at hand, and, according to law, none were 
procurable at that time on the Sabbath. Would I therefore be 
kind enough to lend her a wineglass-full ? 

The application was evidently genuine, but, on Mrs. Jones’s part, 
hasty and ill-considered, revealing as it did an intimate knowledge 
of the resources of my cupboard. Still, what I had was, of course, 
at the service of the second-floor. 

Pulling open the door still wider to allow my landlady to depart, 
I perceived on the stairs in front of me the figure of a young and 
beautiful girl, She was standing expectant, one hand resting on 
the banister, and when she met my admiring eyes she flushed 
slightly. She was tall and well-made, her slight girlish figure 
giving indications of fature robustness. A mass of nut-brown hair, 
most heterodoxically picturesque, fell round and about her shapely 
head, and a pair of full grey eyes sparkled somewhat defiantly from 
under the corresponding number of light eyebrows. 

“ It’s all right, Miss!” quoth the landlady unctuously ; “ Mr. 
Smith have been kind enough to lend us this ;” and the good soul 
hugged the unsympathetic bottle to her matronly bosom. 

The girl stepped down two or three stairs. “I’m sorry for 
troubling you,” she said to me, “ but we didn’t know what to do, 
and—after all I suppose we are not the first people who have 
made each other’s acquaintance over the bottle.” 

And then she turned and tripped lightly upstairs, and a flash 
of the crimson ankle was perceptible as she turned the corner of 
the staircase. 

There was a certain abandon in her movements which was at 
once attractive and strange. Her manner and utterance were easy, 

K 
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and her tone seemed to imply a thorough mastery of the situation, 
and a hint that, though she was young, she was experienced and 
was intimately acquainted “ with her way about.” 

Later on in the afternoon, I was again reclining on the inhos- 
pitable horse-hair, and was aroused by another knock at my door. 
This time the summons was not so much an authoritative rap as a 
soft and insinuating tap. I bade my visitor enter, and the door 
was opened a few inches, 

“Mr. Smith, I have brought you back the—the medicine.” Of 
course I opened the door wide, and begged the young lady to come 
in, which she did uneconcernedly enough, and placed the bottle on 
the sideboard. 

“T hear you are a lawyer, Mr. Smith,” said she, glancing round 
the room. 

“Not yet, I’m only at the bar,” I returned modestly. 

‘* But I suppose you are awfully clever, and all that,”’ she added 
simply. ‘“ Anyhow, you are very kind.” 

“Oh! don’t talk like that, please, And you, I hear, are an 
actress.” 

“T don’t know,” and she looked quite pensive ; “ I am on the 
stage.” 

‘Tt must be a very jolly life,” I suggested somewhat nervously, 
for I had never spoken to an actress before, remember, 

Tt is a very hard life,” said she. 

“But you cannot have much experience,’’ I returned, glancing 
at her youthful figure. 

“TI began when I was twelve and I am now fifteen. I have 
played Arthur in King John, Mamillius in the Winter’s Tale, and 
Prince Bright Eyes in the pantomime. Quite a wide range of 
parts isn’t it ?” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” I remarked ; “and may I ask where you 
are acting now ? ” 

She laughed. “Such is fame! Why, I am playing in the new 
burlesque at the Fortune,” 

I apologised for my ignorance, and assured her that I would 
go and see her on the following night. 

“Do,” said she, “and mind you applaud my song; I was 
encored last night, so contrive that I am again to-morrow. Good- 
bye,” she continued, moving towards the door, “I never talked to 
a lawyer before,” 

“ And I have never spoken to an actress until to-day,” quoth I. 

‘‘ How do you like it? ” asked she. 


“Immensely ; pray give me another opportunity. What do 
you think of a lawyer ?” 
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“T don’t think of him-at all just at present; I have something 
better to do,” and with that she vanished. 

Yes, she was both piquante and repelling, but the novelty 
of the acquaintance was pleasing, and the next evening found me 
seated in a stall at the Theatre Royal Fortune. 

The performance was dull and insipid. Perversions and contor- 
tions of the Queen’s English in the shape of puns never inspired 
me with any profound sense of the educational use of the drama, 
and I was then neither young enough nor old enough to appreciate 
an exhibition of shapely limbs, painted faces, and tresses of an 
impossible hue. Still I applauded Miss Minnie May’s song, and 
was somewhat disappointed that she never bestowed upon me 
so much as a glance of recognition. I went back to my rooms 
immediately after the curtain fell, and prepared for a couple of hours’ 
spell at “Taylor on Evidence.” I had been seated at my table 
but a few minutes when a light tap sounded at my door. I opened 
it, and there was Miss Minnie May. 

“Well,” said she impatiently, “‘ how did you like it? How did 
it go?” 

“T don’t know much about -burlesques, Miss May, but the 
audience seemed amused.” 

“Yes, they encored mysong. I have made a hit, I feel certain. 
You didn’t applaud though, I was watching you.” 

“Indeed I did; I split my gloves over it. Look here,” and I 
showed her circumstantial evidence of my zeal. 

“Oh, I dare say; you split them applauding somebody else ; 
that fright that plays Prince Camaralzaman with the padded legs.” 

‘“No; I agree with you that she is a fright. I didn’t applaud 
her.” 

‘Mind you never do. She is a wretch. And now I shall 
expect you to come to the Fortune at least three days a week. It 
will do you good ; you spend far too much time over these abomin- 
able books.” And then she asked me demurely whether I wouldn’ 
go upstairs and be introduced to grandmamma, who was anxious 
‘to thank me for my prompt sympathy of the previous day. ‘You 
won’t be too shocked, I suppose,” she laughed, as I followed her 
upstairs. 

Grandmamma was a faded old lady dressed in black, and her 
conversation generally resolved itself into uninteresting reminis- 
cences of bygone triumphs. For she had been the darling of 
provincial theatres years ago, poor old soul, and lived as comfortably 
as she could on recollections of the past and a pittance of the 
present. 

We had a cheerful little supper of poached eggs and bottled 
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stout. Miss Minnie prattled away, grandmamma was silently 
appreciative, and I listened and learnt. Afterwards, Minnie 
showed me her album and her aged relative showed symptoms of 
impending sleep in her arm-chair. I admired the photographs as 
well as I knew how. 

“But you haven’t toid me what you think of my acting,” she 
exclaimed suddenly. 

“* Haven’t I? well, you are young yet. Are you sure that you 
like the stage?”’ For to tell the truth Miss Minnie May had not 
inspired me with any belief in her histrionic genius. 

“ Like the stage?” she enquired surprised; “ why I’m a born 
actress. Oh! you don’t think so?” 

I modestly deprecated any such idea. 

“‘Never mind Mr. Smith, before many months are over I'l 
prove to you that I can act. Not an actress, indeed!” And 
the impetuous young damsel seemed ready to cry. Presently I 
came to the last page of the album, and my eye caught a portrait 
of a girl whom I took for herself. 

“Oh! that is not like you,” I exclaimed. 

“ Who said it was?” Then she paused and laughed softly to 
herself. ‘That is a portrait of my sister.” 

“Indeed ? ” 

“Yes, we are very much alike.” 

* Ts she an actress, too?” 

“‘ She is on the stage. And now good night; don’t sit up and 
read law. Go to sleep and dream of —— ” 

“Prince Camaralzaman ? ” 

‘* By all means, if you can.” 

For the next five or six days I saw but little of Miss Minnie 
May. In fact I rather avoided her. As I was absent all day in 
the chambers of a special pleader, I ran no chance of encountering 
this “‘ maiden of bashful fifteen” in broad daylight, and at night 
about the time she usually came home from the theatre I made a 
practice of smoking a cigar and sauntering round Russell-square. 
However, on Sunday morning she tapped at my door. I received 
her ceremoniously. 

‘Don’t try and act, Mr. Smith,” said she, quickly perceiving my 
awkwardness ; “leave that to me; I’m come to say good-bye.” 

** Good-bye ? ” 

“Yes; I have got a better engagement in Liverpool; more 
money and a comedy part. You see there are some people who 
believe in my acting.” 


*‘My dear Miss May, pray don’t think I undervalue your 
talents wi 
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“TI wanted to tell you that my sister is coming up from 
Glasgow to take my part in the burlesque at the Fortune. My 
sister, you saw her photograph the other evening. She isn’t a 
bit like me, except in appearance; and I want you to be kind to 
her, and, if I may venture to ask a favour, to see her home from the 
theatre the first two or three nights. She is rather timid, you 
know, and doesn’t know her way about as I do.” 

The request astonished me slightly, but of course I conld only 
promise to do what was required. 

“ And what are you going to do to-night ?” she asked. 

“T have promised to dine at Richmond with some friends. I go 
down in the afternoon, and shall not return till about twelve.” 

“Oh! very well. I start by the night train, and Mildred arrives 
about ten. Good-bye, Mr. Smith; when we meet again I hope to 
be able to convince you that 1 am an actress.” 

I dined at the Star and Garter that evening, and spent a few merry 
hours with some old college friends, and returned home about mid- 
night. When I reached my landing I found the begrimed domestic 
and a young girl endeavouring to carry a heavy box upstairs. Of 
course, I offered my services, which were gracefully accepted. The 
lady, who was, of course, Miss Mildred May, let go the handle of 
the trunk, which I promptly grasped and dragged up to the sitting- 
room above. As I was leaving the apartment, she entered. 

“Miss Mildred May, I presume?” I asked, bowing. She 
bowed a mute acknowledgment and passed into the room. I looked 
at her somewhat curiously, and not without admiration. Her 
figure was more womanly than her sister’s and her costume was 
plainer. There was an air of almost matronly dignity about her as 
she moved. Her hair was dressed plainly, and I noticed that, un- 
like her sister, she wore no rings on her well-shaped hand. When 
she turned her full-face to me, I was struck with its sweet com- 
posure, and the perfect arches formed by her dark eyebrows. Her 
sister had no eyebrows worth mentioning. 

She thanked me in a few appropriate words for my kind offices, 
and I withdrew. 

But not to rest. Mildred, like Macbeth, had murdered sleep, 
and I tossed vainly on my pillow. What was it about the girl that 
attracted me? I asked myself. She had uttered but a few words, 
yet there was a soft confiding look in her grey eyes, a sympathetic 
motion of her hands, which, without being conspicuous, were in- 
expressibly tender. That girl an actress! I thought. By Jove, 
she ought to be the wife of an archbishop. 

In the morning I left a short note, telling her of the promise I 
had made her sister of attending her home from the theatre. Then 
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I strolled down to King’s Bench Walk, and began drawing a 
* declaration in tort,” but even with Bullen and Leake’s assistance, 
I hesitated and blundered. It was no good, I could not work, so I 
left chambers, and found myself walking towards Guilford-street. 
As I reached my door, she came out. Heavens! How my heart 
leaped ! 

She was going for a short walk. She did not know where; she 
had only been in London once before; so she accepted my guidance, 
and we strolled away. 

I shall never forget that afternoon as long as I live. Mildred 
said little, and my conversation was commonplace in the extreme. 
With Minnie, I could rattle on and pay compliments, and laugh and 
feel not a whit embarrassed. But—with Mildred! 

I saw her home from the theatre that night, but did not sit in the 
stalls to watch her play her sister’s part. I hated the notion that 
so gentle a creature should be compelled to exhibit herself on the 
stage, and I know I should have writhed in agony at the spectacle. 
As I escorted her home, her left hand softly placed on my right 
fore-arm, she thanked me for my consideration. 

“*T am glad you did not come, Mr. Smith ; I meant to have asked 
you not. Iam nota born actress like Minnie, but of course we 
must live.” 

Yes, I thought to myself, poor child, she must live; and then 
the thought arose from my heart and dazzled my brain—how 
sweet, how inspiring to work for this dear girl, to soften and make 
straight her life’s pathway, to persuade her to ennoble and beautify 
my own ! 

During the following week King’s Bench Walk saw but little of 
me. Mildred looked pale and needed fresh air, and I determined 
that the evil effects of the footlights should be remedied by plenty 
of sunshine by day. We explored the suburbs of London. We 
trod Hampstead Heath together, explored the recesses of Rich- 
mond Park, fed the deer in Bushey and the bears in the Zoo. 
Every day seemed to bring forth some fresh beauty of her mind ; 
every day made me more passionately in love. So, devoted and 
reckless, I told her one Sunday morning, after we had been to church 
at the Foundling Hospital, that I couldn’t live without her. 

“* My darling, I am not rich in worldly goods, but I have a wealth 
of love for you. Quit your irksome calling, be my wife.’ 

As I covered her hand with kisses, she rose suddenly : 

“ Mr. Smith, are you not afraid to marry an actress?” 

‘You are an angel,” I cried. “You are not an actress.” 

Then she laughed merrily. 


**So you told me before,” and with a swift turn towards the 
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looking-glass, she shook her hair out of its orthodox coil, Then 
she laughed more than ever. 

“ Mildred ! ” I cried in amazement. 

“Mildred ?” she answered, mockingly ; “ Mildred? There isn’t 
such a person. I’m Minnie May, and I never had a sister to my 
own knowledge. Well,” she added, seating herself on the table, 
‘*am I an actress or not, Mr. Smith ? ” 

I never answered her, but rushed out of the house, and the next 
day moved into fresh lodgings at Brixton. 

Since then I have had frequent opportunities of measuring her 
capacities as an actress. In fact, I am going-to see her play Lady 
Teazle to-night. She occasionally sends me a box, for old ac- 
quaintance sake, as she puts it. 








ONLY FANCY! 
By Henry 8. Le!au. 


Tell me, great Apollo, tell me—am I born to future fame ‘— 

Low, I grant it, is my stature ; vulgar, doubtless, is my name. 

(As for birth and education, even while a tiny kid 

I could say at least my letters—and my parents never did).— 
Visions haunt me in my slumber, dreams of higher, brighter things ; 
Mighty throbbings of ambition, weird and wild imaginings. 

Tell, oh, tell me, stars above us ;—evermore shall I remain 

Tenant of a menial office—only call-boy at the “ Lane?” 


I’ve performed Othello, Romeo, Hamlet, Richard, all the lot. 

I’ve performed the Stranger also ; everything, no matter what ! 
True, twas in my sleep I did it; yet, unless I much mistake, 

I should see my way to do it even better wide awake. 

Only place the parts before me; let my lines be written down ; 
Give me just a month for study ; and I paralyse the town ! 

Hush, my giddy heart, be quiet! Hush, be still, my giddy brain! 
Hath not Fortune in her malice made me call-boy at the “Lane?” 


As a bashful young beginner I would fill the lowest sphere ; 

I would bear aloft a banner, might I only once appear. 

I should thrill the house, I know it—were I favoured by the Fates— 
Though the simple words I uttered were, “ My lord, the carriage waits !” 
Yes—my figure may be puny ; still, by credible report, 

Edmund Kean was but a pigmy—Garrick was absurdly short. 

Altitudes the most prodigious talent always can attain ;— 

There are heaps of hidden talent in the call-boy at the “Lane”, 
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When my pow’rs were all developed, all my knowledge of the stage, 
I could write a play, I fancy, worthy of the present age. 

I could vanquish in a canter all the dramatists alive— 

No three-acted adaptation, but a comedy in five. 

Sheridan should be my model. Could I fail to make a hit ? 

Mr. Grumps, the heavy father, tells me I’ve a ready wit. 

Stalls and gallery, pit and boxes, would in one united strain 

Sing deservedly the praises of the call-boy at the “ Lane.” 


Have my dreams of glory vanished? Hath my gorgeous vision flown ? 
Doth deceitful Fancy leave me, gloomy, hopeless, all alone ? 

Yes ; ’twill soon be time to open. Yes; the hour will soon be here 
When the second low-comedian sternly sends me forth for beer. 
Carpenters will scowl upon me. Grimy slaves who shift the scenes 
Will deride me, little knowing what poetic fervour means. 

All my hopes are broken bubbles, all my sunny schemes are vain. 

I resume the proud position of the call-boy at the “ Lane!” 
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Ghe Bay Will Come. 
A NOVELETTE IN THREE PARTS. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
I.—My Srory. 
II.—His Srory. 
IIL—Ovr Srory. 


PART II. 


His Story.—He is born and criticised—The curse of drink—A pretty, 
weak woman—Boyish memories—The circus—An empty room—Death 
tokens—A funeral—Meggie disappears—A legacy of vengeance—The 
shadows of coming events. 

E sat quietly smoking for nearly an hour after the discovery 
which closed my story. Now and then he smiled, in a sad, 
regretful, kind of way. He pushed the whisky bottle from 
him when I suggested that a nip would do him no harm. “I’ve 
done with liquor,” he said, “I shall drink no more until I have 
met your friend.” He walked to the door of the hut, and back 
again. Presently, laying down his pipe, and looking earnestly at 
me, he said, “ Partner, I am going to tell you everything from 
the very beginning. I can talk of her, now that i know she’s 
dead—my mother I mean. As we are to be brothers, you 

ought to know me from the day of my birth, and you shall.” I 

begged him not to consider me in anything he was going to relate. 

He only replied that he hoped I would not interrupt him. It 

would do him good he said to look back upon the track of his life. 

This is his strange and pitiful story :— 

“What an ugly little rascal!” my father exclaimed in answer 
to the “There, sir!’ of the nurse who held me like a bundle 
under his nose, “ what an ugly beggar ! ” 

** Lor sir!” said the woman, “ for goodness’ sake don’t say that 
to missus ; she’ll never get over it.” 

But my father had no delicate scruples on that score; so my 
mother told me when she related this incident of my birth to me 
in after years. He repeated the criticism in her presence ; though 
I have since had reason to believe that he did so in a genial way 
that had no offence in it. 

“‘ However,” said my mother, “you soon grew pretty enough 
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for your father to make a fuss about you.” She always said that 
I was a handsome lad, bet women are vain about their youngsters ; 
it is human nature to be so I expect. ‘“ You were cross enough, 
nevertheless,” she added, “ and I shall never forget travelling with 
you from Southtown, by coach, to Elmsfield; I believe you cried 
all those three or four hundred miles, whatever the distance was.” 

“T guess,” said I, “that I must have had some idea of the 
wretched character of the hole we were going to,” thrusting my 
hands into a pair of velveteen trousers, and frowning my contempt 
upon Elmsfield from the height of nine years. I look back now and 
see myself standing by my mother’s side; heaven forgive her, I 
can’t, though she is dead and gone ! ” 

“TI only wish I had never seen Elmsfield, or your father either, 
for that matter,” she said. ‘To be married at seventeen, and taken 
away from your father and mother, never to see them again, isn’t 
that enough to make a woman miserable ? ” 

‘* Have you never seen them since ? ” I asked. 

** No, and never shall,” she said ; “ and your father that proud 
and independent, it makes me cry with vexation to think of it. 
Your grandfather Mills would have sent us all the way in his own 
waggon, and with a good supply of furniture and linen, but your 
father said, ‘ No, I married her for love, and I will not have a penny 
with her one way or the other.’ That would have been all very 
well if your father had been rich ; but we hadn’t a ten-pound note 
between us, and if it hadn’t been for a little purse.of gold which 
your grandmother slipped into my hand just before the coach started, 
I don’t know what we should have done; and we coming away all 
these miles, and the snow falling the whole way. Your father had 
gone on a week before to get lodgings for us, and what with your 
crying and the cold, and feeling lonely, 1 never spent two such 
unhappy days in my life.” 

The room in which me and my mother were talking—me, that 
little chap in velvet trousers, she as pretty a woman, I might say 
girl, as you could find, search the world over—I can see the little 
place as if I was looking into it now—it was a sort of parlour- 
kitchen. The furniture consisted of a deal table and dresser, 
a chintz-covered sofa, two arm-chairs, a piece of carpet covering 
the centre of the room, a black-leaded fireplace, and a baby’s 
cradle, completely furnished with baby and pillow, and which 
said cradle my mother rocked with her small left foot as she 
talked ; while I, her son and heir, stood by, a delighted auditor of 
her gossip and complaint. 

“And how old was I when you brought me to Elmsfield, 
mother ? ” 
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“Twelve months,” she replied, as she stood up to look at the 
clock on the mantelshelf. 

“ And what made you come to Elmsfield ? ” 

“Ah, you may well ask that,” she replied, “when we had 
a good house at Southtown, where your father was doing well, 
and your grandfather never missed a day without sending us 
something. What is it that makes people rush upon their own 
destruction, I wonder? It was just his getting to be an overseer, 
from kaving only before been a journeyman, I suppose, that made 
your father come here ; and when he arrived he found he had got the 
engagement all through a strike, and they called him names, and 
wrote verses upon him, and in the song there was something 
about our burning a pig up the chimney ; for you see your father, 
he is so obstinate, he will insist upon doing things here as they do 
them at Southtown. They cure their bacon there by drying it 
over a wood fire, and your father had a flitch put up the kitchen 
chimney to smoke it, but the thing nearly burnt the house down ; 
and so they put it into a song, and I could have cried my eyes out 
when some one threw a copy in at the door.” 

* Are we rich, mother ? ” 

** Rich ! I should think not, indeed.” 

“ Shall we be rich some day ? ” 

“Your father says so; but I very much doubt it. I never 
heard of a Newbolde who was rich yet. Your father talks of 
his blood, and the great Newboldes there have been in past 
days, though what the good of that is I could never make 
out.” 

A comely dark woman my mother was, and I can see her now, 
rocking my little sister Meg. When I think of what I have gone 
through since then, it is a wonder to me how I remember those 
early days so well. It was an old-fashioned cradle that in which 
little Meg and me where rocked, and in my manhood Dame 
Fortune hasn’t given me much in the way of soft cushions. But 
I could have them now if I wanted them, and everything else that 
money can buy. Hard fare’s a good thing to train a man on; 
though, mind you, I should be sorry for a son of mine, if I had one, 
to be launched compassless and rudderless on the ocean of life, as I 
was. You can readily judge that my mother was not the sort of 
woman to fortify her son with moral courage ; and as for my father, 
well he had enough to do to keep the pot boiling, as he used to 
say, without bothering his head about anything else, though he 
loved us children with a man’s heart. But to go back to that con- 
versation with my mother; I remember that we were just dis- 
cussing the point about our worldly means, and I was wondering 
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why some good fairy didn’t come and help us, when the door 
was suddenly opened, and in rolled a hat. 

« Ah! there he is again,” exclaimed my mother, “ tipsy twice 
this week.” 

‘* Whoever shall this hat displace, must meet Bombastes face to 
face! ”’ said a hiccupping voice in the doorway ; and in due course 
there entered my respected father, smiling cheerfully, and in dumb 
show inviting sundry opponents to come on and displace that hat, 
which rolled playfully up to the fireplace, and there lay covered 
with the firelight. My little sister Meg woke up, and cried lustily, 
my mother took the child into her arms, my father tried to kiss the 
twain, my mother angrily repulsed him, and I shrank away behind 
the sofa, half afraid, half amused. 

“Won't you speak, my petsy-wetsy ?—won’t um speak to um’s 
hubby-bubby ?” said my father; and then he saw me, and was 
evidently not pleased that I should see him intoxicated. 

“‘ Why is not Georgy in bed ?” he said, the smile leaving his face. 

“‘ Because he is not,” said my mother, sharply. ‘ Left hours and 
hours by myself like this, I may surely have the companionship of 
my own child ?” 


“Hours and hours! What do you mean by hours and hours? ” 
asked my father. 

‘What do I mean? You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

“So he is, so he is,” said a gentleman whom I had never seen 
before, stepping in at the half-open door-way; for it was not yet 
ten o’clock ; ‘‘ but it was my fault this time. The truth is, he has 
been dining with me, we have been settling some important business, 
and the wine has excited him. I walked home with him, and should 
have come in, but I was startled by his sudden bit of theatrical 
business.” 

‘Come in now, then,” said my father. “Sit down, and 
don’t apologise for me. How I came home is my affair, sir, not 
yours.” 

In appearance he was a gentleman, this stranger to me: for 
that matter my father was a gentleman, but he was not dressed 
so well as his companion, nor was there such a tone of authority 
in his voice. My mother received the gentleman courteously, and 
my father offered him a chair. 

“‘ Georgy,” said my father, putting his hand gently on my shoulder. 

“* Yes, father,” I said, looking up at him. - 

* Go to bed.” 


“Yes, father,” I said, hurrying to the staircase. ‘Good night, 
father.” 


Good night;” and then all of a sudden my father’s voice 
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changed, as if he was going to weep, when he said again, “ Good 
night, my boy.” 

My mother followed me upstairs, but she did not come into my 
little room. Hurrying off my clothes, I crept into bed, hid my face 
in the pillow, and felt wretched—I knew not why. The moon, 
shining in at one corner of the window, sent in a ray of light 
across the room, falling upon a chest of drawers, and mounting 
upwards in a long column, like a ghost. 

I could hear the murmur of voices in the room below, and I 
thought all about that journey in the coach, and my grandfather 
and his waggon, wondered what Southtown was like, and if I should 
ever see it, prayed for my father and mother and little Meg, drew 
the sheets more tightly round me as that column of moonlight 
gradually moved along the wall nearer the bed, and at last fell asleep 
and dreamed of some strange land beyond the hills that overlooked 
the shabby town of Elmsfield, in the rich midland county of Rother- 
shire. 

Why do I dwell upon all these little details? Ask the criminal 
who is condemned to die why he thinks of the days of his innocence. 
Ask the parched traveller in the desert why he dreams of springs 
and green-fringed rivers. Ask the bankrupt why his mind wanders 
back to the well-filled coffers of the past. Ask the dying man why 
he thinks of those early days when he sat by his mother’s knee and 
listened to the sweet music of her loving voice. Ask the rich man 
in the burning pit why he looks up at Lazarus in heaven. 


Whirling wheels and bobbins, flashing wheels, and black bands 
winding and twining about the wheels like snakes; clatter and 
clash of machinery ; a soft, oily, atmosphere ; girls and men singing 
at their work : this was the factory where my father was manager. 
It stood by a river that came tumbling over distant hills, gliding 
through the meadows on its way, by woods, under bridges, and at 
length flowing past the Elmsfield net factory, which at eventide 
threw a red reflection into the water. It was a wonderful place to 
me! I have often sat by the river, catching the minnows which 
swam about in the warm water that came down from the 
engine-house. I have also sat by the net-spinners, amidst those 
whirling wheels, and found the bands and spindles and wheels 
mixed up in my thoughts, pounding and tearing and tattering 
the wonderful, weird, strange lands of the fairy books into tatters, 
scattering the princes, and twisting and twirling all my notions 
thereon into crude, queer shapes. And the engine, with its great 
cranks plunging up and down, and its ponderous wheel revolving 
with an easy motion, like that of a tiger ina cage: these have 
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piunged and revolved in my infantile mind until reason has almost 
tottered on the brink of chaos. But never had these things 
bothered me so much as on the day after that little altercation with 
my parents. It had dawned upon me that there was something 
wrong in our household. That humiliating exhibition of drunken- 
ness had settled down into my mind like a dull, painful feeling, in 
which there was much sorrow and sympathy for my father. If he 
had not seemed ashamed, I should have thought the incident rather 
funny than otherwise; but I had seen his eye fall on me as mine 
used to fall, seeking the floor, when convicted of some childish 
error. I had noted my mother’s angry look, too; and the words 
she uttered were so hard and sharp, coupled with her complaints to 
me before my father came, that I sat and brooded over the business 
with a long and lasting sorrow. 

My father was a kind, genial man; he could sing a good song, 
and he enjoyed a social glass. I think he neglected his home some- 
times, and he occasionally got drunk; but this was generally when 
he had been out with that strange gentleman, Mr. Welby, who 
was one of the proprietors of the factory where my father worked 
so hard. He was a sleek, soft-spoken, bland gentleman, this Mr. 
Faustin Welby, and he thought very highly of my father. Indeed, 
on the day after that disagreeable incident, I heard him tell my 
mother so when he called in the afternoon. It was a pity, he said, 
that my father would frequent the Norfolk Hotel. Some people 
thought Mr. Newbolde went there to see the young ladies; but 
this might not be true. My mother shook her head and sighed, 
and then she told me I had better go and look after my little sister. 
And, somehow or other, I hated Mr. Welby. I shivered when he 
patted me on the head, and I threw his sixpences into the gutter. 
Nothing could have induced me to like Mr. Welby, and my mother 
was savage with’ me when I said he was an ugly, disagreeable 
fellow. She said she was a persecuted, unhappy woman, and 
nobody took her part. 

I can see her row, with her dark hair falling in curls upon her 
shoulders, sitting rocking herself to and fro before a pier-glass, with 
little Meggie rolling at her feet, and myself sitting by her and 
wondering at all the mysteries of her toilette. She was a pretty 
woman, as I have said. She sat before her glass for hours, and 
dressed her hair in a dozen ways, and asked me how I liked mamma 
best, with flowers in her hair or without. 

At these times I often fondled and kissed her, but there was no 
warmth in her embrace. She seemed to receive all my love as a 
sort of tribute. There were occasions when she would chat with 
me, and appear to give me her confidence; but her talk was filled 
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with complaints of my father’s neglect: and then a cloud seemed 
to come upon me, and presentiments of evil. For many days after 
that night when my father sent me to bed, there was a quiet but 
serious warfare going on between my unhappy parents. One night, 
however, the storm burst furiously, and that long after I was abed. 
I heard my mother say she had been deceived—her husband was 
a drunkard and a beggar. My father rejoined that his wife was a 
frivolous, silly woman, who thought more about the fashion of her 
ribbons than the regulation of her household. Oh, how I prayed 
to heaven that peace would come to these people, my parents ; 
how I buried my head in the pillows and sobbed, and longed to 
throw myself between them and help them to forgive each other ! 

Several days passed after this, and I regularly accompanied my 
father to the factory. Sometimes he would sit in his little room for 
hours, looking vacantly at the drawings that were scattered about. 
I heard him sigh. And then the whirling wheels would get 
info my brain, and nearly drive me mad. One day Mr. Welby 
came in, and gave my father a newspaper, which he read, and then 
handed to me. 

“Take that to your mother, George,” he said ; “ and say I shall 
be home presently.” 

I went home and gave my mother the paper. It recorded the 
fact that Mr. Newbolde had invented a new system of winding, and 
had patented other improvements in machinery, which ought to 
bring him fame and fortune. 

** Oh, yes; I know all about it,”” my mother said. ‘Mr. Welby 
told me of it. Your father should be very much obliged to Mr. 
Welby for his kindness.” 

Mr. Welby again! How I hated that man! I, with my infantile 
instinct, how I disliked this oily, smiling villain. When my mother 
had gone to market on Saturday morning I used to sit with Meggie 
on the hearth, playing at building palaces with cards; and I taught 
her to say “ nasty Mr. Welby,” until Susan, our nurse (who used 
to have a policeman in the back kitchen on the sly), said she would 
tell my mother. : 

“Tf you do, I’ll tell her about the policeman,” I said, on one 
occasion. 

“Do, and he shall lock you up; but you may tell her, if you 
like. I don’t care for your ma, for that matter. She’s nothing 
so wonderful.” 

Susan said this with an air of confidence and contempt that 
irritated me to}{desperation, and I flung Meg’s little shoe at her, 
just as Mr. Welby called. Susan told him all about it, and he 
laughed and patted my head, and said I was a brave little fellow. 
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Meggie stammered out “ nasty Mr. Welby,” and this seemed to 
amuse the scoundrel still more. Before he went he whispered to 
Susan, and gave her something; and it was in my mind to go 
straight to my father and tell him, though I had not the remotest 
idea why I should do so, or what the effect of it would be. 

How slowly and wearily the time dragged on it boots not now to 
say. It was varied in my life by a hard struggle to understand 
Mr. Birch’s views of arithmetic at the day school, and by long 
lonely rambles in the meadows outside our old fashioned town. I 
had no companions except now and then such as forced them- 
selves upon my society, and insisted upon doing battle with me 
occasionally. Through the mists that have gathered about those 
early years I can see myself standing before some stalwart young 
scamp, who would fight me whether or no, and receiving my 
punishment like a man. 

It was not a desirable place to be brought up in, Elmsfield. The 
boys were bullies and the men were brutes. At least, that was my 
boyish experience. The girls were fit companions for the boys; 
and the women—well, I did not know very much about the women, 
thank God!. And even now I may do the Elmsfielders an 
injustice generally. If I do, they will forgive me on account of 
my juvenile prejudices ; for as a man I know them not. They 
never understood me, no more than they understood any one else 
who was born with sensibilities. They made game of my black 
hair and my white stockings. And, I fear me, my father did not 
understand me, though he always treated me kindly ; and I loved 
him more than ever because he was so good to Meg-—little, toddling 
Meggie, with her merry blue eyes and her rosy, dimpled cheeks. 

My sister Meg was six years old, and I was twelve, when the 
first great trouble of my lifecameuponme. The misunderstanding 
between our parents increased to such an extent that hardly a day 
passed without a row. A new element of bitterness was the in- 
troduction of Mr. Welby’s name into the family disputes. Even to 
a boy of my years it was pretty clear that this kind of perpetual 
warfare must have some violent ending. Impressed with Sunday- 
school and other advice, I religiously prayed for peace, but peace 
came not ; and when sometimes I went out, which was very seldom, 
to a neighbour’s house where there were no family disturbances, 
and the children were happy and not afraid, the home to which I 
returned seem to chill all my better feelings and fill my heart with 
despair, until little Meg trotted up to me, and pulled my hand, and 
climbed upon my knee, and buried her dear little face in my neck. 


At length the end came. One day my mother was specially kind 
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to Susan and myself. There wasa circus in the town, and she gave 
permission for Susan to take me to see the riders. When we were 
ready to go she took me in her arms, and kissed me—kissed.me so 
fondly that it seemed as if an angel had come down specially from 
heaven with an answer to my prayers. There were tears in her 
eyes, too, when we left her, and the expression of her face seemed 
to steal into my heart and make it ache; but this soon passed 
away in the joy of her fervent kiss and the new sensation of being 
sent out to be amused and made happy. 

In latter days I have been to see the riders, that my memory of 
dishonour and my title to vengeance might not expire. I have 
been there to take my turn, as it were, upon the wheel—to be 
broken on the wheel of my own memory, to suffer and grow strong. 

You have sat, no doubt, my friend, and seen the clown tumble, 
and you have laughed with the little ones, as I laughed in my early 
days; but now, that scene would fill my ears with mingled sounds 
of sobs and laughter. 

On that night, years ago, while I was clapping my hands at the 
tricks of Mr. Merryman, Fate was preparing for me such a future 
as few could have lived through and retained their reason. 

When we reached home the house was in disorder, the fires had 
gone out, the candles were not lighted, and all the place was still 
as death. I remember taking hold of Susan’s gown and asking 
her what was the matter. She made no reply; but lighted the 
candles, went to my mother’s room, which was strewn with litter. 
There was a letter on the dressing-table for my father. I learnt 
this afterwards. 

Little Meggie was fast asleep in her cot in the next room. 

‘*Mamma,—where is mamma?” I cried. 

“Don’t make a noise,” said Susan ; “she is gone away.” 

While her son was enjoying the quips and cranks of the clown, 
and falling into a passion of juvenile love for the young lady who 
sprang through paper hoops and leaped over yards of blue silk ; 
while little Meg was asleep, and dreaming of angels, perhaps, and 
that wonderland which I tried sometimes to make her comprehend 
in my simple reading of our fairy books; while my father was 
smoking his pipe and thinking out that great invention of his, 
which should make his family rich; while the moon was shining 
upon Elmsfield, my mother was deserting her home, her husband, 
and her children for ever—deserting all, perjuring her soul, 
blackening the innocent names of her children, for a villain. 

The whole town rang with the news next day. Mrs. Newbolde 
had eloped with Mr. Welby. 

It was a pitiable sight to see my father, who had alternate fits of 
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rage and sorrow, of weeping and cursing, of sad sobriety and wild 
drunkenness, which lasted for many days. In the intervals I carried 
little Meggie to that walk by the river, and we sat and looked into 
the murmuring waters, and listened to the song of the factory. 
Despite all our troubles and strange griefs, which we hardly under- 
stood, the river flowed on as before, the wheels flashed in the fac- 
tory windows, the birds sang, the sun shone, and the world was not 
altered in the least, except when we were at home; and here the 
change was great. Not that we had enjoyed any very great happi- 
ness there, only that we remembered days of calm and quiet, and 
some happy times when father was at home and mother pleasant and 
talkative; we remembered a few sunny hours when the whole 
household turned out into the fields to gather buttercups and daisies; 
we remembered a few warm, loving, tender caresses ; but after that 
night at the circus a dull, heavy, indescribable gloom settled upon 
our house, culminating a few weeks afterwards in a terrible catas- 
trophe. 

Susan was sure something was going tohappen. There had been 
funerals in the candle, death-ticks in the cupboard, a dog had howled 
all night for a week ; and with these and other signs of death the 
woman had frightened me into a condition quite ready to receive 
the horrible news which was brought to us one morning after my 
father had been out all night. 

“Mr. Newbolde’s found drownded in the river,” said the blunt 
messenger, “and they’ve took him to a public-house to hold an 
inquest on him.” 

He had fallen into the river, they said, on his way home from the 
factory, and the verdict was accidental death. I never saw him. 
It was thought best that I should not, and my brightest memory 
of him is therefore but little disturbed. I only think of the active, 
strong-limbed gentleman who carried me on his shoulders up the 
factory-stairs into that little room where he planned and drew those 
wonderful designs for the net-makers. Then my memory wan- 
ders to an old church, in which I sit a mourner in a great black 
pew, lgoking up at Christ rising from the dead, and wondering if 
God is really good and kind and merciful. 

What a terrible life mine has been! What an awful life it is! I 
am the wandering Jew, the outcast, the vagrant, the drunkard, the 
vagabond, the madman if you will, with a terrible mission. I am 
waiting until I meet Welby. When he crosses my path, as cross it 
-he must, there will be a just retribution. The day is coming— 
sooner than he thinks, much sooner. 

Our house and all the furniture was sold, and a neighbour 
took Meggie to mind and sent me to work—to work in that same 
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factory where he had worked, and for years I crossed that bridge 
daily, and for years saw my father lying in the water. I could not 
shat out the picture; it would come up in the rippling river, in sun- 
shine and in shadow, in calm and in storm, at morning, noon, and 
night. I know not why it was sent to me, that my vengeance 
should not slumber. 

One day Meg disappeared. She was not dead: worse than 
that; she was gone nobody knew whither. They talked of 
gipsies, the women ; but the men said her mother had sent for her. 
Welby had sold his share in the factory, and gone to live in London, 
they said. But the day before Meg disappeared he had been seen 
in Elmsfield. The women said it was a good thing for the child; 
the men said Welby was an infernal scoundrel, and that he would 
come toa bad end. They never said anything ill of my mother— 
out of respect for me I suppose—and it was not until afterwards that 
I came to fully understand how cruelly she had behaved. Nota 
message to me, not a word, not a line; she left me alone in the 
desert without a future. If Meggie had remained to me I could 
have worked for her, and to protect her would have been a noble 
ambition. But it was ordained, I expect, that I should have but 
one thing to accomplish in life, his downfall, my dead father’s 
vengeance. 

From the time that they took Meggie away there are strange 
blanks in my life; the years have come and gone in my memory 
like glimpses of light on stormy days. I don’t seem to remember 
them very well from that time. These people of Silver Bar have 
thought me drunk when I have been mad with waiting for him,— 
crazy at the strange impulse I have had to stay here, when I should 
have gone the round of the world after him. ‘The day will come” 
has always been my motto, and in duty to it I have traversed the 
world, toiling, working, waiting. I used to hunt for that man, 
trusting to my instinct of vengeance as a divining rod, but I do so 
no longer. Fate will bring us together wherever we are. It is 
written in the book. So I have waited even here for tidings of 
him. The marks of my footsteps are in many countries, and I 
come here, thousand of miles from civilisation, to hear of him, to 
find the clue. You bring me the token. I take it on my knees 
with gratitude. You see I am not the rough, hardened, drunken 
brute that Silver Bar thinks. I have studied human nature and 
know how to meet the rugged bear, and how to lie down with the 
lamb. Misfortune has taught me philosophy, riches have been 
given to me at last for her, for my sister Meg, for you my dear 
friend, the messenger in the wilderness. As for him, we shall meet 
again on that bridge at midnight, that bridge near the mill. I 
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see him now creeping in the shadow as if he feared a ghost, cower- 
ing before me who am the image of my dead father. 


Hickory Maynard, your Fitzherbert Willoughby is my Faustin 
Welby. Your Margaret is my little Meg. The only man who has 
any right to stand between you gives his consent to your marriage. 
He makes two easy conditions, the right to provide her dowry, and 
the pledge of your honour and your oath never to reveal to her this 
meeting. Hard to go through the world with such a secret? 
Hard! Forget me, I have done you no wrong. Kindness is 
easy to forget. I have met men who cannot remember the deepest 
obligations for more than a day, unless it is to resent them on the 
first opportunity. No, my friend; there are wrongs which no man 
forgets. You have suffered but a short eclipse of your happiness. 
You give the pledge, you swear the oath? Good. To-morrow we 
part for ever, part as if we had never met, unless my story has 
changed your views in regard to Margaret Newbolde. That is her 
name ; let it be registered in the vestry of Elmsfield church. You 
will marry her there. And leave for Italy that very day, take her 
for a long happy tour beneath sunny skies. You are surprised that 
I am so calm and quiet? It is the eve of the coming day. Have 
you ever been lost at sea, the prey of darkness, to find yourself 
safe at dawn off a friendly coast? That is how I feel now. Good 
night, Hickory Maynard! To-morrow, good bye! The next day, 
strangers—for her sake ! 
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Ear Passant, 





. last month Signor Rossi was invited by the King of Italy to 

pay him a visit. In the course of their conversation, we are 
informed, the King spoke of the low ebb to which the histrionic art had 
fallen in that country. ‘ What we want,” he said, “is a theatre like the 
Comédie Frangaise. Your art is a powerful instrument of civilisation. 
That civilisation must emanate from Rome. My father loved and 
esteemed you, Signor Rossi, as well he might. You are an honourable 
débris of the troupe of which Marchionni, Ristori, V estri, Taddei, Bellotti, 
and Pieri were members, Halcyon days! The art was then well repre- 
sented. Adieu,” shaking him by the hand; “those days shall return 
before long, I promise you.” 


Tue Literary Congress at Paris accomplished little more than to afford 
an opportunity to authors to express their opinions on the subjects of the 
right of literary property and international copyright. The Congress 
thinks that the full property right of the author should pass to his heirs, 
and that the right of indiscriminate publication should not begin until 
twenty years after the author’s death. As to international copyrights, 
the plan proposed by the Congress is a very simple one. An author of 
any literary, scientific, or artistic work, having secured a copyright in the 
country where the work is first published, should obtain the same protec- 
tion in all other countries. It was also recommended that international 
treaties be made, reserving to authors the right of authorising the transla- 
tion or adaptation of their works. That the work of the Congress may 
not end here, in the mere suggestion of reforms in the laws of nations, 
provision has been made for the organisation of an International Literary 
Association, having its principal seat in Paris. This organisation may, in 
time, secure for authors that measure of protection to which their works 
are entitled. 


In the course of their recent peregrinations the Royal Archeological 
Institute visited the Manor House at Cotterstock, Northamptonshire. 
This house belonged to Dryden’s cousin, Mrs. Steward, and towards the 
end of his life the poet was frequently seen there. In one of his letters 
to her (his cousin) he asks her to “ order some small beer to be brewed for 
me without hops, or with a very inconsiderable quantity, because I lost 
my health last year through drinking bitter beer at Titmarsh. It may 
perhaps be sour, but I like it not the less, though it may be small enough.” 


THE antiquarian is so deeply absorbed in the study of the past that he 
often pays no heed to the discoveries made in his own time. The testa- 
ments of the old author in whom he places so unquestioning a trust may 
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have been disproved again and again, but of this he is not aware. Last 
month, while the London and Middlesex Archeological Society were at 
Harefield, it was stated bya member of that body, Mr. Harland, that 
during Queen Elizabeth’s visit to that place in 1602 Othello was performed 
by Burbage’s company, Shakspere among the number. Not one of Mr. 
Harland’s hearers seemed to know that this tradition rests exclusively upon 
a document which has long since been shown ‘to be a forgery. 


ANOTHER tradition connected with Harefield Place seems entitled to 
credence. The house was burnt to the ground in 1660, and the calamity 
is ascribed to the careless use of a light by Sir Charles Sedley while 
reading in bed. This master of the “prevailing gentle art,” as Rochester 
called him, is now remembered only as one of the most licentious courtiers 
and dramatists of the Restoration ; but there is at least one bright spot in 
his character which should not be forgotten, His daughter was dis- 
honoured by James II., and by way of compensation was created Countess 
of Dorchester. Eleven out of every twelve of the courtiers of that day would 
have regarded the loss as outweighed by the gain, but Sedley was of 
another order. “Her exaltation,” he said, ‘‘only makes her degradation 
more apparent. I hate ingratitude ; and therefore, as the king has made 
my daughter a countess, I will endeavour to make his daughter a queen.” 
He accordingly took part in the Revolution of 1688. 


By a noteworthy coincidence the last rehearsal of Le Capitaine Fracasse 
was held on the sixth anniversary of the day on which Théophile Gautier 
authorised M. Mendés to use his story as the groundwork of a comic opera. 
Here is the authorisation :— 


J owte m° Catulte Mendes o 
fu tre Of ey Comey we avec & Coe 
Hed rn fracagny a owe Ti Hard jan 
go a Tn 0569 wan 2 


Phsapcd Ir? 
27 jf ua? hare 


No man who belonged to the Fielding and other literary clubs of a 
quarter of a century ago can have forgotten Frederick Guest Tomlins, 
the wit, the scholar, the bibliophilist, the dramatic critic and essayist. 
Thackeray, Jerrold, Oxenford, Talfourd, and Davison were proud to 
make him one of themselves, and it is on record that in repartee he alone 
could venture to enter the lists with the author of the Rent Day. He was 
well read in Shakspere, and would declare in his genial way that there 
was no subject which he could not fit with a quotation from “ Wild 
Will's” plays. “ How about a treadmill ?” said a friend to him in triumph 
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on one occasion. “ Treadmill?” replied Tomlins ; “why, ‘down, down, 
my climbing sorrow.’” He died a few years ago, leaving his wife and 
two children so completely unprovided for that during the last six-months 
they have been inmates of St. George’s Workhouse. A subscription on 
their behalf has been opened by Mr. E. L, Blanchard, whose address is 
6, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. 

THE competitions at the Conservatoire were held early last month. 
As far as tragedy and comedy are concerned, the result must be deemed 
unsatisfactory. In no case was exceptional talent exhibited, and the jury, 
which consisted of M. Ambroise Thomas, M. Dumas, M. Legouvé, M. 
Jules Barbier, and several others, declined to award the first prize at all. 
The singing competition was of a more gratifying nature, although it would 
be rash to predict that any one of the pupils will win high honours on the 
boards. The essays in comic opera were particularly successful. The first 
grand opera prizes fell to the lot of M. Lorrain, Mdlle. Vaillant, and Mdlle. 
Seguin, And here we may mention an incident which has caused no little 

excitement in Paris. In return for the instruction they gratuitously re- 
ceive at the Conservatoire the pupils are required to give their services for 
a certain period to one of the subsidised theatres. This condition has 
always been complied with ; but it is now discovered that Mdlle. Vaillant 
has signed an engagement with the manager of a Brussels theatre, and 
that a M. Guitry, who won the second prizes in tragedy and comedy, has 
undertaken to appear at the Gymnase. The question thus raised is to be 
determined in a court of law. 

Mr. H. J. Montacve died at San Francisco on the 11th August, in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. This unexpected event deprives the stage 
of one of the most accomplished jewnes premiers it possessed, as those who 
have seen his Lord Beaufoy in School, to say nothing of many other 
impersonations, will at once acknowledge. Mr. Montague, whose real 
name was Mann, obtained in early life a clerkship in the Sun Fire Office, 
but forsook it for the stage. Befriended by Mr. Boucicault, he made his 
first essay before the footlights at the Royal Westminster Theatre, as 
Astley’s was then called, on the 26th January, 1863, as the junior counsel 
in Effie Deans. In course of time he appeared at the Adelphi, the 
Queen’s, the Olympic, and the Prince of Wales’s Theatres, his progress in 
his profession being very rapid. In 1870 he was associated with Mr. 
James and Mr. Thorne in the lesseeship of the Vaudeville Theatre, but 
left them in the following year to take possession of the Globe, where he 
played Lord Chilton in False Shame. In 1874 he went to America, and 
has not since been seen by an English audience, except when, during a 
brief holiday in 1876, he came over to play his original part of Jack 
Wyatt in the Zwo Roses for the benefit of Miss Amy Fawsitt. 

The New Yort Times says that at one of the theatres in a town of 
Nevada, the play of the Forty Thieves was lately presented, but in rather 
& meagre manner, as may be inferred from the lack of abundant scenery 
and properties in the far West. When Ali Baba had seen the thieves 
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enter and quit the cave, he went to the wings and brought in a mule, 
which, having taken grave offence at something, awaited its opportunity 
for revenge. No sooner had Ali come out of the cave with his bags of 
wealth, and attempted to put them on the back of the beast, than it began 
its part of the performance. It Jet fly with its heels ; kicked the shavings 
(the supposed riches) out of the bags; kicked down the cavern ; kicked 
down a whole forest ; kicked down the wings ; kicked the end of the base 
viol, leaning against the stage, to pieces; smashed the footlights ; and 
finally put Ali hors de combat by planting both feet in the pit of his 
stomach. The quadruped continued kicking as if he were hung on a 
pivot, until a rope was fastened around him, and he was dragged off by the 
united strength of the company. The Nevadans want to give the mule a 
benefit. 


Dr. Scorrern writes to contradict the reports now current as to the 
mavner in which Miss Davenport was treated by Mr. Wills. ‘Mr. 
Wills,” he says, “is on the Continent. Nobody who knows him intimately, 
as I do, would credit these statements. I happened to be present at the 
interview between Miss Davenport and Mr. Wills, during which the 
bargain was concluded. Being introduced as an intimate friend, I heard 
all the conversation. Miss Davenport was piqued at what she fancied to 
be Mr. Hare’s discourtesy in declining, on the score of much occupation, 
to give her an interview. She went on to say that an American manager 
would have given her an entire box during her pleasure. ‘As I am to 
produce Olivia,’ she said, ‘I should like to be present for at least a week 
to make observations and take notes. I require an entire box,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘in order to take notes with comfort ; but I find it expensive.’ 
Upon this Mr. Wills expressed regret ; and, by way of showing his own 
inability to forward her views, he told her that, having engaged to take me 
on a certain evening, he was so unable to find a place anywhere before the 
curtain, that we both had to go behind the scenes. Here the conversation 
dropped, Mr. Wills taking Miss Davenport out to dine. Now, Sir, I ask 
whether, after Miss Davenport had so pointedly expressed her need of having 
a private box several evenings consecutively, it would not have been alto- 
gether absurd and inconsequential for Mr. Wills to have sent her two stall 
tickets at all? As to the allegation that he debited her with the cost of the 
tickets, the charge is absurd. For my part, however, I should be glad to 
find it substantiated, even at the sacrifice of my friend’s politeness. Mr. 
Wills has been so utterly regardless of money, looking upon it as of no 
seeming value, that I should look upon the incident, if true, of debiting a 
lady with the cost of two stall tickets as evidence of amendment in respect 
tu the gravest failing that my friend Wills possesses.” 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


‘ie the play in which Mdlle. Beatrice and her company have made 

their appearance at the Olympic Theatre during the off-season 
be all that can be made out of MM. Dennery & Mallian’s drama, it 
certainly seems a pity that any trouble should have been taken to 
produce in The Woman of the People another version of the play, 
already made familiar, so far as its chief features are concerned, in 
Mr. Dion Boucicault’s Janet Pride. The dialogue, as translated by 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, jun., does not seem to be of a character able 
to justify or to suggest any great variety of literary treatment; the 
story is commonplace and improbable, and cannot be said to possess 
general interest, though it has points which arouse much sympathy 
from the pit and the gallery. The Woman of the People, as the 
heroine of this domestic drama is called, has no distinctive character- 
istics, save those supplied in her social and moral superiority to the 
“ man of the people ”—a mechanic—whom she has married. Marie 
Bertrand is an industrious young woman, who, by her thrift, makes it 
possible for her married life to be happy and comfortable; Bertrand is 
dissipated and idle, and even on his wedding day gets deliberately 
drunk a few minutes after promising his bride that he will reform. 
Misery is, of course, in store for a domestic partnership thus inaus- 
piciously inaugurated ; and accordingly we are soon shown how 
Bertrand drinks away all chance of happiness, health, and comfort for 
himself, his wife, and his child. So far there is nothing in the play 
more dramatic than are the terrible tales of intoxication and its 
results told to us in the didactic tracts issued by well-meaning 
teetotallers. The moral is, of course, excellent, for we sympathise 
wholly with poor Marie, and are made to feel that Bertrand is a 
despicable coward as well as a fool for continually breaking his good 
resolutions the moment that he is tempted by bad companions. But 
a good moral does not necessarily make a good play; indeed, the 
very portions of this drama which, according to the street placards, 
have been most instrumental in promoting the cause of temperance, 
provide an entertainment of the dullest description. We have a 
French owvrier whose slang is that of Whitechapel ; we have a dis- 
tressed and despairing mother, who utterly fails to catch the tone of 
the class which she is striving to depict. There is, as it seems to us, 
no more realistic truth in Mdlle. Beatrice’s delineation of a working 
woman’s indignation and grief than in the erratic stage-snow which 
falls in the sunshine during one of the actress’s chief scenes. In her 
own line, which is not perhaps a very wide one, Mdlle. Beatrice is a 
useful and artistic actress, as, for example, in her well-conceived 
picture of the heroine of Nos Intimes, where she showed the lightness 
of touch needed to prevent certain passages of the play from becoming 
offensive, and seeming impossible when transferred to English society. 
But over the simple emotions called for in this sketch of humble life 
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she has little command, earnestly though she strives to sink the 
somewhat mincing and affected fine lady in the outspoken and grief- 
stricken artisan. The Woman of the People does not show Malle. 
Beatrice at her best, nor is it likely that she can feel or fancy 
herself at home in such an impersonation. Yet it is not 
difficult to guess the reasons which may have induced her 
to occupy her stay in London with this drama. Certain 
episodes in the drama, as, for example, the picturesque 
scene which shows the unhappy heroine in the act of consigning her 
baby to the Enfants Trouvés that she may save its life by blasting 
her own, have in themselves considerable power; and the after- 
development of the plot, though artistically inferior to its founda- 
tion, possesses a hold over the imaginations of those who like to 
watch the partial success and final defeat of the machinations of a 
thorough-paced villain. Thus, when Marie’s child is stolen from 
the Foundling Hospital to be substituted for the dead infant of the 
young widow whom the child-stealer wishes to propitiate and to 
marry ; when Marie recognises her own offspring in the baby whom 
she is called in to nurse; and finally, when her frantic appeals are 
received by the arch-plotter as a proof that she is mad, and must be 
confined in a lunatic asylum, the story of a much-tried woman is 
seen to keep many of its hearers breathless with excited attention, 
a result which need not surprise those who are acquainted with the 
species of dramatic food most eagerly accepted by audiences of the 
order appealed to by the placards to which allusion has already been 
made. For the rest, Zhe Woman of the People is placed upon the 
stage in a manner tolerably effective, and it is acted smoothly, 
though without any of the special merit which has belonged to many 
of the previous efforts of Mdlle. Beatrice’s company. Mr. F. Harvey 
plays the part of the dissipated artisan with frankness and com- 
mendable heartiness, though without any special grip of individual 
character; Mr. Carter-Edwardes is energetic, albeit highly conven- 
tional as the very conventional villain, and Miss Charlotte Saunders, 
as well as Mr. George Warde, are to be congratulated upon their 
careful treatment of minor réles. 


The success which has attended the reappearance of Mr. Sothern 
as Lord Dundreary suggests some curious reflections. Howare we to 
account for the apparently inexhaustible vitality this odd character 
possesses? Many will reply, and certainly not without justification, 
“ by the remarkable effect with which it is played by Mr. Sothern.” 
This, however, seems to be only a part of the answer to the ques- 
tion. The secret of his lordship’s popularity, we think, lies in the 
fact that he is a caricature. The many faithful transcripts of real 
life which have been set before us in the theatre since the production 
of Our American Cousin are now completely or almost forgotten ; 
Lord Dundreary, who from most points of view is an impossible 
personage, can still draw large audiences. Accordingly, it would 
be excusable to assume that if a character is to live im these 
degenerate days it must be to some extent inconsistent with human 
nature. Divested of the ad captandum incidents and speeches 
associated with the part, Lord Dundreary stands forth a distinct 
ideal, a quaint expression of the state of mind to which persons 
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whose brains are not sufficiently exercised are usually reduced. 
His lordship, however much the superficial observer may dis- 
agree with us, is not a fool. If the contrary were the case, 
the well-known enigmas would not occur to him at all, and 
his inability to solve them arises from mental confusion as distin- 
guished from imbecility. In this respect, allowance being made for 
an exaggeration of the mental confusion, he has but too, many 
counterparts in actual life; the ideal is relieved by a dash of the 
real without losing its distinctive character. 


Amongst the few new plays, or plays new to London, which have 
been produced during a month which has been unusually dull even 
for August, are two comedies given at the Aquarium theatre. The 
first of these is by Mr. Such Granville, and is called That’s Why 
She Loved Him, the second, produced tentatively in the afternoon, is 
Evening Shadows, and is from the pen of an author who withholds 
his name. Mr. Granville’s play, which has been received with sin- 
gular toleration by the public, is very sad nonsense, and possesses no 
discoverable qualification for success on the stage. Its author’s main 
object seems to have been to provide himself with an overpoweringly 
strong part; but as he has forgotten to supply the character which he 
acts with any adequate justification for its prominence of situation 
and its exuberance of speech, the result even in this direction is by 
no means satisfactory. Mr. Such Granville, too, acts even worse than 
he writes, and it is little short of marvellous that he should, even 
under pressure, consent to imperil the success of any piece in which 
he is interested by taking a share in its stage representation. 
That ’s Why She Loved Him is a play of the kind which seems 
to justify managers of mark in their continual complaints as to the 
quality of the pieces presented to them by the “ great unplayed.” 
Evening Shadows suggests that in its author we have an unknown 
playwright who may one day do some useful work for the stage. 
Evening Shadows is not by any means a perfect work of its kind ; 
it is unequal, and full of reminiscences of plots and situations and 
motives of popular plays of to-day and of days gone by. But it has 
the advantages always derivable from a straightforward plot, from a 
series of fairly interesting situations, and from dialogue which makes 
little attempt at fine writing, and is devoted to the simple purpose of 
causing the different speakers to give natural expression to their 
thoughts. 

The interim season at the Lyceum Theatre was occupied with 
the reproduction of Mr. Tom Taylor’s sterling though far from 
exhilarating drama Mary Warner. The object of the revival was of 
course readily found in the strong and thoroughly legitimate effect 
which Miss Bateman is always able to make in the character which 
she created some eight years ago. Self-sacrifice has always proved to 
be one of the grandest and most touching of dramatic motives, 
never missing its mark save when its motive is insufficient or its 
accomplishment is carelessly worked out. In Mary Warner Mr. 
Tom Taylor has with his usual skill avoided both of these mistakes ; 
and as in his purpose he is ably seconded by the actress for whom 
the play and character are specially fitted, the object aimed at is 
satisfactorily secured. By Messrs. Fernandez and Billington, and by 
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Miss Virginia Francis, other roles were conscientiously and efficiently 
played ; and Mary Warner was thus placed on the stage in a way 
which did no small credit to the off-season of the Lyceum. 


August is the month for holidays, and players occasionally make 
holiday like the rest of the world, though it is an old joke against 
them that they spend every evening which they can steal from the 
stage in visits to another part of the theatre. Accordingly, we find 
that the companies playing the pieces which have been most 
successful during the past season, such as Diplomacy, Olivia, Pink 
Dominos, and the everlasting Our Boys, have recently undergone 
various temporary modifications during the absence of prominent 
actors and actresses. Thus Mr. Conway, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and 
Miss Amy Roselle take the places at the Prince of Wales’s left 
vacant by Mr. Kendal, Mr. Bancroft, and Mrs. Kendal respectively ; 
Miss Marion Terry, instead of her sister, plays Olivia at the Court 
Theatre; Mr. Righton appears as Perkyn Middlewick at the 
Vaudeville, and Mr. Henry Neville as Lorance at .the Adelphi. 
Comparisons on such occasions as these are inevitable in any critical 
examination of the manner in which the somewhat thankless tasks 
are fulfilled ; and it must be confessed that in no instance except 
that of Mr. Neville’s Adelphi engagement is the change altogether 
satisfactory. It is, however, unnecessary, as it would be ungracious, 
to enter into detailed comparison, and we may content ourselves with 
congratulating Mr. Conway and Miss M. Terry—whose position was 
exceptionally trying—as well as Mr. Neville, upon the result of their 
efforts to strike the happy mean between needless change and slavish 
imitation. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


IN the course of the past month Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Charles 
Kelly appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, in New 
Menand Old Acres. “Itis exceedingly rare,” says the Courier, “that 
a play is rendered with such consummate art and refinement of taste as 
the leading members of the cast succeed in achieving. Miss Terry 
in her personation of Lilian Vavasour is simply perfection. Natural 
and graceful in expression, vivacious and inexhaustible in ever-vary- 
ing phases of feeling, she maintains an unbroken spell which is only 
deepened by the delivery of each fresh stroke of humour, girlish out- 
burst of sentiment, accompanied by attitudes and unspoken expres- 
sions as neat and bewitching as ever were witnessed on a stage. The 
transition entailed by the development of the piece she follows with 
a full sense of the growth and power of the part, until at the climax 
one is confronted with the fact that a complete and charming 
character has been acted with absolute grace and histrionic ability. 
As for Mr. Kelly’s Samuel Brown, the quiet-mannered, self-possessed, 
opulent man of business, susceptible, nevertheless, to the feelings of 
humanity, and especially to the undesigning charms of a natural 
and gifted young lady, the acting is admirable in the extreme.” The 
Porcupine devotes a long article to Miss Terry’s acting, describing her 
as “the actress most gifted with genius on the English stage.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelly have also appeared in a simple yet effective little 
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classical comedietta, The Cynic’s Defeat, or All is Vanity. The 
author, Mr. Alfred Thompson, contrasts the conditions of Diogenes 
as a railer at women and their vanities and as one who has fallen 
under feminine spells. The text is pointed and witty, and Miss 
Terry and Mr. Kelly have imbibed the true spirit of the elegant 
trifle. 

Mr. Toole has been called the “shooting star,” and it is clear 
that he intends to justify the appellation. It would take up much 
of our space to enumerate tie places he has played at during the last 
two or three weeks, or to do justice to the success he has everywhere 
achieved. Now he is at Bristol, now at Plymouth, now at Swansea, 
now in some out-of-the-way town. The piece on which he principally 
relies is A Fool and his Money. Miss Wallis appeared in the course 
of the month at Scarborough and Blackpool in a variety of plays, 
supported by Mr. Edward Compton. Another distinguished visitor 
to Scarborough was Miss Ada Cavendish, who, on the 12th, com- 
menced an engagement there previous to her departure for America. 
Mr. Charles Dillon’s singularly vigorous performance of King Lear 
has been one of the attractions held out to Liverpool playgoers, and 
large audiences assembled to witness it. At the end of July the 
Diplomacy company opened their campaign at Portsmouth. Dora 
is played by Miss Carlisle, Count Orloff by Mr. Ward, the Countess 
Zicka by Miss Murdoch, Baron .Stein by Mr. Langford, Julian 
Beauclere by Mr. J. D. Beveridge, the Marquise by Mrs. Sidney, and 
Captain Beauclere by Mr. Barnes. The company subsequently 


visited Exeter and Bath, meeting in each city with a hearty 
reception. 


The Strand company, headed by Miss Swanborough and Mr. 
Vernon, fulfilled engagements at Liverpool and Glasgow. “ Mr. 
Burnand,” says the Glasgow News, “has a happy touch-and-go 
method of writing that invests his characters with an inviting fresh- 
ness. The whimsical fancies of a fertile imagination are in him 
tethered by a constant recurrence to the platitudes of ordinary life, 
provoking the absurdest remarks and situations, and carrying forward 
the piece with spirit and gusto. Added to this, the Strand company 
is exceptionally strong. The welcome tendered to it on the occasion 
of their first visit to Glasgow was hearty, and a flattering testimony 
to the seasonable character of the evening’s amusement.” The prin- 
cipal attraction at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, was Fritz, with 
Mr. Emmett as the hero. The drama, according to the Albion, 
remains much the same as it was, with the addition of an act which, 
being the initial portion of the piece, forms a sort of prologue. Its 
value lies in the circumstance that it suggests a stronger motive for 
the succeeding incidents of the play than the imagination of the 
spectator could provide. ‘“ We have so frequently dealt with Mr. 
Emmett’s acting,” adds the Albion, “that it is needless to enter here 
into any detailed reference to it. It may be mentioned, however, 
that he seems to have acquired a greater share of the element of 
passion, and that his method of expression generally has, if possible, 
become smoother. The delightful reality of his love of children is 
heart-searching, constituting, indeed, the source of the genial influ- 
ence which Mr. Emmett exercises over even the most callously 
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inclined that come within his reach. His art in this direction is 
perfection itself.” From Liverpool Mr. Emmett proceeded to Man- 
chester, where the merits of his impersonation were cordially recog- 
nised. Here he was followed by Madame Dolaro, whose engagement 
was not so successful as had been anticipated. During a visit to 
Glasgow Mr. John Coleman brought out a version by Mr. Willoughby 
of Les Misérables. It was coherent and dramatically effective, and 
in Valjean Mr. Coleman had a part in which he could not but appear 
to advantage. 


In the course of the month Mr. Craven Robertson’s company 
played at Lancaster and Belfast; the Stolen Kisses company at 
Southport, Leicester, and Birmingham; the Our Boys company at 
Lincoln, Lancaster, and Southport ; Miss Marriott’s company at 
Liverpool; Mr. Pitt’s company at Newcastle and Middlesbrough ; 
the Proof company at Birmingham and Liverpool; and Miss 
Carlotta Leclereq at Leicester, Liverpool, and Hanley. On the 19th 
Olivia was played at Manchester, Mr. Calvert being the Vicar and 
Miss Florence Terry the heroine. Mr. and Mrs, Kendal’s tour, with 
Diplomacy, commenced on the 26th at Newcastle, whence they pro- 
ceed to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


IN PARIS. 


THE influx of foreigners into the French capital continues without 
very appreciable abatement, and, as a consequence, many theatres are 
not only open but well attended. During the last month some 
changes have been made in the affiches. Pending the production of 
the Marquis d’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone, in which M. Capoul will 
appear, the manager of the Théatre Lyrique, who has been compelled 
by the illness of M. Melchissedec to withdraw Le Capitaine 
Fracasse, brought out in the first week of August the long-talked- 
of version in French of Verdi’s Aida. The translator, M. Nuitter, 
is entitled to the positive praise of having done his work without 
robbing the opera of any of its characteristic features or attractiveness. 
The original cast, including as it did such accomplished artists as 
Madame Stolz, M. Pandolfini, Madame Waldman, and M. Masini, 
was unusually strong, and was in all respects superior to the company 
to whom the execution of the work is now entrusted. Mdlle. Ambre, 
as the heroine, evidently spares no pains to do justice to the part, 
but labours under the disadvantage of a somewhat disagreeable voice. 
That she has made considerable progress in her art since her début 
may be granted without hesitation. M. Nouvelli appears as 
Rhadame, Mdlle. Bernardi as Amneris, and M. Aubert as Amo- 
rasro. Be its shortcomings what they might, the performance 
seemed to afford unbounded satisfaction to the audience. A 
revival at the Opéra Comique of Les Mousquetaires de la 
Reime has completely failed. The inefficiency of Mdlle. Ploux 
in the principal character was so palpable that it evoked many 
hisses; while the baritone, who came with high recommenda- 
tions from Toulouse, broke down from sheer nervousness. Perhaps 
the most noticeable event of the month was the revival at the 
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Gaité of Orphée aux Enfers, with M. Hervé, the composer, as 
Jupiter, Madame Peschard as Eurydice, M. Léonce as Pluto, and M. 
Grivot as Mercury. The audience, it need hardly be said, was com- 
posed for the most part of foreigners, and the opera, which has now 
been played in Paris nearly a thousand times, was very warmly re- 
ceived. The Eurydice of Madame Peschard is certainly one of the 
most sparkling performances of its kind to be seen in Paris. The 
Spanish dancers presented to us by the manager of the Gymnase turn 
out to be little less than impostors, and if it were not for Le Monde 
ow Von 8’ Amuse and the Gamin de Paris, with which the entertain- 
ment commences, the theatre might find it advisable to close its 
doors. Much interest was excited in the middle of the month by 
the appearance of M. Bouhy at the Opéra as Hamlet, a part in 
which M. Faure may bid defiance to all rivalry. Though deficient 
in warmth, especially in the scene with Ophelia, the young bari- 
tone showed that he had not miscalculated his powers in making 
the attempt, his singing going far to realise—and this is saying 
a good deal—the most high-flown expectations of his friends. 
The week before last the Comédie Francaise revived the Fille de 
Roland, which had not been represented for three years. Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt reappeared as Berthe, but was so unwell that 
she could not play with anything like the effect she is wont to 
produce in the part. The audience were to a certain extent com- 
pensated for their disappointment by the unlooked-for excellence of 
M. Sylvain as Ratbert, in which he is allowed on nearly all hands to 
have surpassed Chéri himself. The Théatre du Palais Royal is 
relying upon two pieces of a kind peculiar to that establishment—Le 
Réveillon and La Mariée du Mardi Gras. In the latter, M. 
Brasseur, who is now directing the Théatre des Nouveautés, is 
replaced as Groseillon by a débutant, M. Plet, who imitates the 
points of his predecessor with scrupulous care and considerable 
success. Not until he thinks and acts for himself shall we have 
the chance of estimating his value. Two more new-comers appear 
in the piece—M. Raymond, who succeeds M. Gil-Perez as Lysis 
Chevreau, and M. Bourgeotte, who takes the place of M. Lassouche 
as Clodomir. The cab strike here has been commemorated by the 
production at the Gymnase of Paris sans Cochers, by M. Paul 
Ferrier. The piece, though de circonstance, will not, we may be 
sure, remain long in the bills; and a similar fate may be predicted 
for Les Pensionnaires du Général, a one-act comedy by M. Debry, 
represented at the Troisiéme Théatre Frangais. 


IN BERLIN. 


THE more fashionable theatres, such as the Royal Opera, the Royal 
Playhouse, and the Residenz Theater, remained closed throughout 
the month of August, but the five theatres of which we spoke last 
month have worked on steadily through the warm weather, and 
have occasionally contrived to draw pretty good audiences by means 
of frequent changes of programme and by the production of some 
pieces new to Berlin. The summer opera season at Kroll’s Theater 
has had many attractive features, there being no lack of enterprise 
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on the part of the manager, who has produced a great variety of 
operas and introduced a number of “guests” (to use the German 
equivalent for “ stars”) to the public. Foremost amongst these 
comes Herr Franz Nachbaur, who opened a brief engagement as 
Chapelon-St.-Phar in Adam’s Postillon de Lonjumeau. The almost 
feminine elegance of Herr Nachbaur’s picturesque make-up has not a 
little contributed to his popularity in this part, but his personal 
advantages are surpassed by the charm of his singing, and if ever the 
falsetto was unobjectionable, it is when used with such skill for the 
production of the finest shades of expression. The heroine was 
allotted to Fraulein Kretschy, a well-trained and tasteful singer, 
whose voice, however, is too delicate to contend against the noise of 
an orchestra, and would be heard to more advantage in the gentle 
Ineder of Schubert and Schumann, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Herr Nachbaur’s second part was George Brown in Boieldieu’s Dame 
Blanche, in which his mellow voice and his expressive phrasing 
again charmed the audience, the great air in the second act being 
given with such combined brilliancy and tenderness as to excite 
enthusiasm. The rest of the cast was respectable, and the mise-en- 
scéne better than it usually is at this theatre. These graceful works 
of the French school of comic opera firmly maintain their popularity 
in Germany, and frequently appear on the bills of the Paris Opéra 
Comique. Is it not strange that with the exception of two of Auber’s 
works, operas of this class are entirely neglected in England, except 
on those rare occasions when a French opera company visits London? 
But to return to Kroll’s Theater. Early in August, Fraulein Helene 
Gerl, a young singer already known favourably in Berlin by her 
performances at a minor theatre, appeared as Marie in Donizetti’s 
Fille du Régiment (we give the French title, but the performances 
at Kroll’s are all in German), and created a favourable impression by 
the technical merits of her singing and by the excellence of her 
acting. Subsequently the management made an ambitious but 
mistaken effort in the domain of grand opera, unwisely selecting 
Donizetti’s Belisario, which is not one of the few grand operas of 
that composer that deserve to keep the stage, though, indeed, it has 
been revived in Rome this summer. Fraulein Marianne Eerl and 
Fraulein Flintzer were successful as Antonina and Irene, but the 
men were less satisfactory, and the opera was mounted in a manner 


that gave much offence to sticklers for accuracy in costumes and 
accessories. 


Next on our list comes the Ostend Theater, where Frau Marie 
Swoboda and Herr Karl Wiene, from Vienna, closed their engage- 
ment early in August. Their success was marked in the German 
version of M. Belot’s Article 47, which we noticed last month, and 
it prevented them from appearing in any other piece till the last days 
of their engagement, when they produced a deeply-interesting poeti- 
cal play by Herr Roderich Fels, entitled Olaf und Hialfa, a skilful 
dramatisation of Heine’s ballad of the same name. A word or two 
about the plot, which pretty closely follows the story of the ballad, 
save that King Harald’s seduction and desertion of the daughter of 
the bard Singhold Harfenschall takes place before the opening of the 
drama. Olaf falls in love with the king’s niece, Hialfa, who scorn- 
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fully rejects him, though he has saved her life. The princess’s lady’s- 
maid gives Olaf a rendezvous; and he, mistaking the source from 
which it comes, penetrates into Hialfa’s chamber, where he is sur- 
prised by the king, and condemned to lose his head. The bold 
youth’s sad fate awakens the compassion of Hialfa, who, after a long 
struggle between offended pride and another sentiment that imper- 
ceptibly takes possession of her heart, at last acknowledges that she 
returns his love. This growth of the tender passion in the maiden’s 
breast is elaborated with much psychological skill both by the author 
and by Frau Swoboda, who well realises the poet’s conception of the 
character of Hialfa, while Herr Wiene is a spirited representative of 
the daring lover, and Fraulein Stettmeyer made quite a hit by her 
vivacious impersonation of the lady’s-maid. On the other hand, the 
actors to whom King Harald and the Bard were allotted left much 
to be desired. After the departure of the Viennese guests, Herr Georg 
Paradies opened an engagement in Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s Nacht 
und Morgen, oder Der Falschmiinzer von Paris. 

The Belle-Alliance Theater produced early in August Der grosse 
Wurf, a comedy by Herr Julius Rosen, which, though played in the 
provinces as long as two years ago, is quite new to Berlin. The title 
is misleading, for the dramatist has chosen no such lofty theme as 
that indicated in the well-known lines of Schiller’s ode “ To Joy ”:—-. 


Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein. 


It is no such theme as friendship that Herr Rosen has selected for 
illustration, but the well-worn subject of the interference of a father 
and mother with the domestic concerns of their newly-married 
daughter; in other words, the subject of Barriére’s Aux Crochets 
@un Gendre (the original of Mr. Burnand’s Family Ties). The 
plot is changed by the introduction of a lady, between whom and the 
husband friendly but perfectly innocent relations exist, which excite 
the jealousy of the wife. The new comedy has the merits and defects 
characteristic of Herr Rosen’s style, which strongly reminds one of 
that of Mr. H. J. Byron at the time when he first tried his hand at 
comedy-writing. There is the same far-fetched brilliancy in the 
dialogue, the same artless manner of bringing his characters on the 
stage and getting rid of them, and the same power of exciting the 
laughter of his audience. Der grosse Wurf was acted with a good 
deal of spirit, and excited much mirth. Of the Woltersdorff Theater, 
the last of the five mentioned above, we need not speak, as no novelty 
has recently been produced there. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


AT the beginning of August a few dramatic performances were given 
at the Politeama at Rome, but they did not attract the public, and 
no wonder, when the programme consisted of such pieces as Bardi’s 
Beatrice Cenci, a drama with strong effects, and the long-forgotten 
Caligola of Dumas pére, which no one but an Italian manager, 
suffering from a very severe attack of French infatuation, would ever 
dream of mounting in these days. During the earlier part of the 
month the Corea, too, was occupied by a dramatic company, that of 
M 
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Vestri De Paladini, but it presented no novelties, and failed to gain 
much public support. The only theatre that has been at all fortunate 
during this hot season is the Manzoni, where the Neapolitan company 
to which we alluded last month has drawn good audiences by the 
performance of several specimens of Italian opera-buffa new to Rome. 
One of the most successful of the novelties was La Fiesta di Piedi- 
grotta, a work originally produced at the Teatro Nuovo of Naples 
in 1852, and which is regarded by many as the best composition of 
Luigi Ricci, though Crispino e la Comare, which he wrote in colla- 
boration with his brother Federico, is more widely known. The first 
and third acts of the Fiesta di Piedigrotta are open to the reproach 
of diffuseness, but the second act is brilliant throughout, and pre- 
sents a most spirited picture of Neapolitan life and customs, to 
which full effect was given by the various members of the company, 
who acted with astonishing brio, and were quite equal to the vocal 
requirements of the opera. The Campana dell’ Eremitaggio of 
Signor Sarria was to have been produced in the course of the month 
under the direction of the composer himself, but was not performed 
in time for notice in our present number. 

Dulness prevailed at Milan through the month of August, only 
broken by a novel entertainment given at the Dal Verme Theatre 
by a company of forty children from Rome, whose ages vary 
from seven to fourteen, and who have succeeded in exciting the 
interest of the public by their performances of opera and ballet. 
The season opened with Madame Angot, which was sung and acted 
by the children with wonderful spirit. The little conspirators created 
a remarkable sensation. In addition to Lecocq’s opera, the repertory 
of this juvenile company, which is managed by Signor Angelo 
Benaglia, comprises the Barbiere di Siviglia, Crispino e la Comare, 
Il Ritorno di Coluwmella, and I Due Ciabattini, and such ballets as 
It Sogno Wun Pescatore, I Briganti, Lo Sposo Burlato, &c., in 
which the graceful dancing and comic by-play of the young per- 
formers were highly diverting. At the Teatro della Commenda a 
dramatic company have been acting, with but moderate success, an 
Italian version of M. Emile Augier’s Madame Caverlet, a work more 
frequently acted on the Italian than on the French stage. Great 


preparations are being made for the coming celebration of La Scala 
centenary. 


IN MADRID. 


Many weeks have elapsed since the production of anything 
worthy of notice at any of the Madrid theatres. House after house 
gave up the useless struggle against the adverse influences of summer 
weather, till in August the long list of theatres that usually appears 
in the papers under the heading “ Espectaculos”” dwindled down to 
two, namely, the Teatro del Principe Alfonso and the Alhambra. At 
the former, a spectacular piece entitled Los Sabinos del Capitan 
Grant, a dramatic version of one of M. Jules Verne’s popular stories, 
still occupies the boards, though it was produced early in the year, a 
fact that looks promising for the coming adaptation of the story by 
M. Dennery, which is soon to be produced in Paris under the title 
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of Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant. The Alhambra is occupied by 
an Italian company, who are giving performances of Italian versions 
of the familiar works of MM. Offenbach and Lecocg. Thus there 
is nothing in the present doings of the Madrid theatres that calls for 
detailed notice; but as the month of September will probably not 
pass without a revival of theatrical activity, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of casting a hasty glance at the more salient features of the 
season of 1877-8. arly in the season, a remarkable work from the 
pen of Don José Echegarray was produced at the Teatro Espaiiol, 
under the title of Lo que no puede decirse, but certain defects of 
construction and the improbabilities of the plot outweighed the 
merits of clever character drawing, and of the masterly elaboration 
of the more passionate scenes, and the new play did not attain the 
success to which its author had long been accustomed. Nor was he 
happier in a drama produced later in the season at the same house, 
under the name, En el pilar y en la cruz, a gloomy work, the scene 
of which was laid in the days of the Inquisition. Let us hope that 
the misfortunes of last season will stimulate Sefior Echegarray to fresh 
exertions, and that he will soon produce something worthier of his 
reputation. Perhaps the greatest success attained by the leading 
theatre last season was that which attended the production of 
Consuelo, a new comedy by Sejior Ayala, who had almost ceased to 
be regarded as a contemporary dramatist, having written nothing for 
the stage since 1861. Consuelo, which showed that its author’s 
powers had not been impaired by disuse, was a work of excellent 
moral tendency, and had it appeared after Les Fowrchambault, we 
should have suspected the dramatist of drawing inspiration from M. 
Augier; not that there is any similarity in the plot of the two 
pieces, but they both teach the same moral lesson, and fortunately 
for their prospects on the stage, they do so in a thoroughly dramatic 
manner. We may also mention among the successes of the Teatro 
Espaiiol a curious piece by Seiior Cano, entitled Los Lawreles de un 
Poeta, in which the author sought to illustrate the pernicious 
effects of the sensational drama of the present day. The Teatro 
de la Comedia produced a large number of comedies, for the 
greater part in verse, the most successful proceeding from the 
fluent pen of Don Eusebio Blasco, a clever playwright and a brilliant 
writer, but rather addicted to risqué situations. He thoroughly 
knows his audience, however, and never inculcates such loose morality 
as Hennequin, the production of whose Bébé, in its Spanish form of 
El Chiquitin de la Casa, caused much offence to the frequenters of 
the Comedia. Some of the writers who supplied this house with 
plays during the past season distinguished themselves by the pro- 
duction of “ new and original” comedies, which turned out to be 
pretty close versions of well-known French pieces, but the castigation 
inflicted upon them by the press was so severe that we may hope the 
offence will not be repeated in a hurry. 

The Teatro de la Zarzuela, as usual, devoted itself almost exclu- 
sively to opera-bouffe in Spanish, most of the works produced being 
adaptations from the French, and none of the original Spanish works 
being of any importance. Lecocq’s Marjolaine and Planquette’s 
Cloches de Corneville were the principal additions made during the 
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season to the existing repertory. Of the minor theatres it is need- 
less to speak, nor does the history of the opera season at the Teatro 
Real present any event deserving of notice in a brief review of the 
salient features of the past theatrical year. 


IN NEW YORK. 


THERE are no theatrical events of importance to be recorded this 
month, but a brief account of what may be done in the course 
of the ensuing season may prove of interest. Though the promised 
novelties have not as yet been advertised, they seem likely to attract 
considerable attention. There will be what are called preliminary 
seasons at three houses: Wallack’s, the Union-Square, and Booth’s. 
The piece de résistance at the first will be an adaptation by Mr. 
Boucicault of Clarissa Harlowe, which has already been seen on the 
stage in various shapes. Miss Davenport will appear at the Union- 
Square Theatre as Olivia. The great feature at Booth’s will be 
Jane Shore, with Miss Geneviéve Ward as the heroine. Let us now 
pass to what may be termed the regular season. The Union-Square, 
we are told, “ will endeavour to maintain its well-earned position as 
a centre of drama of society, although not in the same manner as 
last year.” Mr. Palmer has secured a new piay by M. Sardou, which 
will be translated for, rather than adapted to the New York stage. 
It is to be preceded, however, by a comedy by Mr. Bronson Howard, 
called First Love. Hitherto “native talent” has been disregarded, 
and the manager of the Union-Square intends to produce some 
American plays in order to ascertain how far it may be relied upon. 
The company includes Miss Agnes Booth, Mr. Charles Thorne, jun., 
Miss Jewett, Mr. Parselle, and Miss Dietz. Wallack’s Theatre 
is strong in the possession of Mr. and Miss Coghlan and 
Mr. John Gilbert. The programme for the season there has not yet 
been resolved upon, but it may be stated that the manager will con- 
tinue the policy of bringing out pieces in rapid succession. Clarissa 
Harlowe, in which Mr. and Miss Coghlan will play the principal 
characters, having been disposed of, the theatre will reopen in 
October with a new Irish piece by Mr. Boucicault, who heads the 
cast. Jame Shore will give place at Booth’s to Henry VIII., with 
Miss Ward as Katharine and Mr. George Vandenhoff as Wolsey. 
The Shaksperean play, in its turn, will be succeeded by one or two of 
Racine’s tragedies, represented as originally written, and with Miss 
Ward in characters associated with the memory of Rachel. Miss 
Kate Claxton opens the Lyceum with a version of Les Fourcham- 
bault, and the Park starts with Mr. Bronson Howard’s play—entirely 
new to a New York audience—of Hurricanes. In December Mr. 
Sothern will reappear here, possibly in Engaged. The Grand Opera 
House will at first: rely upon M. Joaquin Miller's Danites, and 
Niblo’s Theatre on an Irish piece. The programme of the St. James’s 
Theatre, now under the management of Mr. Hart, will consist of 
farces, light comedies, and burlesque. The provincial managers 
show far more enterprise than their brethren in New York. Madame 
Modjeska appears at Philadelphia on the 16th of the present month, 
and on the 23rd will be followed by Miss Clara Morris. Mr. J. T. 
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Raymond will be at Cincinnati on the 9th, Mr. M‘Cullough at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 16th, Mr. John E. Owens at Detroit on the 7th 
October, and Mr. Jefferson at St. Louis on the 14th. Not to speak 
of Miss Morris and Madame Modjeska, it would not be foolish to 
predict that in the new characters he has lately assumed Mr. Jeffer- 


son would fill the largest of the New oo Theatres for the whole of 
the season. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


At the end of June, as was briefly announced in the last number 
of The Theatre, Mr. George Rignold appeared at the California 
Theatre in Henry V. “This part,” says the Chronicle, “ Mr. 
Rignold has made his own by special fitness of mind and person. He 
comes back very little changed. He is a trifle more of a mannerist, 
which may be partly in seeming, as the peculiarities of the best actor 
pall with too many repetitions. The manly qualities of the character, 
and the simple, straightforward nature of the lines, with their free- 
dom from the deep philosophy that sometimes encumbers Shaksperean 
dialogue, suit him well. The martial speeches he delivers with the 
boldness and simplicity of a warrior, and he looks every inch a hero 
and aking. His love-making in the last act is too boisterous, even 
for the rough and hearty young monarch. A bluff soldier in the 
ranks might so approach his lady-love, but hardly a king. His failure 
to moderate his full and powerful voice to suit the place is a fault 
which a little experience will correct.” Henry V. was withdrawn early 
in July to make way for Diplomacy, with Mr. Montague as Julian 
Beauclerc, Miss Maude Granger as Dora, Mr. Shannon as Baron 
Stein, and Mr. Warde as Orloff. The Chronicle points out that, as 
adapted for the London stage, the piece “maintains through- 
out a moral and intellectual elevation grateful to that class 
of theatre-goers who long ago became tired of the pruriency of 
French plays and satiated with their sensationalism. Mr. Montague,” 
adds the Chronicle, “is an intelligent and finished actor, graceful 
in movement, easy in dialcgue, and natural in everything. He is 
not great, but he has the art of accomplishing all that he desires, 
and never attempting more than he is able to accomplish. He has 
gained in force since his former visit. His theory accepted, he 
always acts with effect. Whether a man would, on hearing of his 
wife’s dishonour, be emotional in Mr. Montague’s manner, and 
fall limp and fainting into the arms of a brother conveniently 
placed to receive him, is a question for more mature consideration. 
There are men and men, and their methods of showing grief or 
evincing chivalrous feeling may be widely different. However 
this may be, Mr. Montague’s acting in the scene where his bride 
is accused by Count Orloff, in that where he recovers her letter 
from the Baron Stein, and in the later interview with his wife, 
was not only forcible but full of intelligent points and delicate 
Jimesse. All the acting in other scenes and by other persons was 
carefully finished and elaborate.” The run of the comedy was 
interrupted on the 11th August by the death of Mr. Montague, 
caused by heart disease. 
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Echoes from the Green-Room. 


—— 4 


E loss which Madame Nilsson has sustained in America has been 


much exaggerated. It does not exceed £10,000, or about a seventh 
part of the fortune she has amassed. 


THE controversy as to the relations of Lord and Lady Byron will be 
reopened in a few weeks by the publication of a memoir of the Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, one of the poet’s closest friends. The book contains 
several letters from Mrs. Leigh. 


THE grave of Goethe’s mother at Frankfort has been restored, and the 


Crown Princess of Germany is expected to visit it during her stay at 
Homburg. 


THE marriage of Mdlle. Albani and Mr. Ernest Gye was solemnised at 
the Roman Catholic church in Warwick-street on the 6th ult. The 
ceremony was strictly private, no one being present but the nearest rela- 
tives of the bride and bridegroom. 


DuBuin society is sadly scandalised by the announcement that Richard 
Purdon, son of an Alderman and ex-Lord Mayor, has taken to the stage, 
and become low comedian at a local theatre. 


Mr. Byron says that Platonic love is like all other tonics—very 
exciting. 
THE Celestial Empire, speaking of M. Emile Augier’s last comedy, 


says :—“ A new play at the Thédtre Francaise, the Premiére of the Four- 
chambault, has been,” &c. 


THERE was a pleasant interchange of courtesies between Sir James 
Ingham and Miss Goodall lately, when the latter appeared as a witness at 
Bow-street. “I hope, Miss Goodall, that I have not wearied you?” said 
the magistrate, with his most beaming smile and in his suavest tones, 
after putting some questions to her. “On the contrary, Sir James,” 
replied the actress promptly, “it is a pleasure to hear you speak.” 


Durine his visit to Northampton, Mr. Irving related an amusing 
anecdote. Ten years ago, while passing with Mr. Toole through Stratford- 
on-Avon, he saw a rustic sitting ona fence. ‘“That’s Shakspere’s house, 
isn’t it?” he asked, pointing to the building. “Yes.” ‘ Ever been there?” 
“No.” ‘ How long has he been dead?” “Don’t know.” ‘Many people 
come here?” “Yes; lots.” ‘Been to the house?” ‘No; never been 
to the house.” “What did he do?” “Don’t know.” “ Brought up 
here?” “Yes.” ‘Did he write anything like the Family Herald, or 
anything of that sort?” “O, yes; he writ.” “ What was it? You must 
know.” “ Well,” said the rustic, “I think he wrote for the Bible.” 
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A CELEBRATED composer wrote to a friend, requesting the pleasure of 
his company “to luncheon ; key of G.” His friend, a thorough musician, 
interpreted the invitation rightly, and came to the composer’s house for a 
luncheon at One sharp. 


“THE moon is always just the same,” he said languidly ; “and yet I 
always find some new beauty in it.” “It’s just so with the theatre,” she 
replied. He took the hint. 


Motte. Saran Bernwarpt has received an order for several of her 
statues to be placed in the Casino of Monaco, on the enlargement and 
decoration of which a Jarge amount is to be expended. 


Mapame Ape.ina Parti will appear at Berlin at the end of 
November, and at Hamburg in January. 


Ir is not certain that the Corsican Brothers will be revived at the 


Lyceum Theatre next season. Mr. Irving’s provincial tour commences in 
September. 


MapameE Ristort, it is said, will shortly give a series of performances 
at the San Carlo, Lisbon. 


BetwEEN the termination of her provincial tour and her reappearance 
at the Court Theatre, Miss Ellen Terry will take a brief holiday. 


MapameE Eretka Gerster is in Paris, and in the course of a month 
will proceed to America. Next spring she will return to London, not 
only to sing, but also, we believe, to give evidence for the plaintiff in the 
case of Davison v. Labouchere. 


DRURY-LANE reopens on the 28th September. The manager has ac- 
cepted a new play by Mr. Wills, in which Miss Wallis will appear. 


Mr. Puetps’ health is re-established. 


Mr. SorHerN arrived in New York on the 28th ult. on the White Star 
steamer Adriatic. News of his coming reaching his professional friends 
when he left England, arrangements were made for welcoming him on his 
arrival, and early in the morning a party of some thirty gentlemen, led 
by Mr. John T. Raymond, went down the bay in a tug to meet the 
Adriatic at quarantine. Mr. Sothern, after receiving the congratulations 
of his friends, went with M. Raymond and other friends to Del- 
monico’s, rather astonishing the habitués of that establishment by appearing 
in a heavy winter ulster. His right hand still bore marks of the burning 
received in putting out a fire in his dining-hall in London. His trip was 
not a business one in any sense, but merely for the purpose of securing 
rest and recreation. He is now in London again.. 


Miss Fow er had a dance-party at the Royalty Theatre on the last 
night of her first season there. Miss Helen Barry, Mr. Vezin, Madame 
Dolaro, Mr, Flockton, Mrs. Leigh Murray, the Hon. L. Wingfield, Mr. 
Delacher, Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. Alfred Thompson, and many others 
were present, The sun was high in the heavens when the dancing ceased. 
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In Mr, Gilbert’s version of Faust, now being prepared for the Olympic, 
Mr. Neville will appear as Faust, Miss Marion Terry as Marguerite, and 
Mr. Flockton as Mephistopheles. 

Mr, WILu1aM Farren joins the Lyceum company next winter. 

Miss Lyp1a Foore takes the place of Miss Bella Pateman in Proof. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat’s proposed tiip to America has been postponed. 
There has been a difficulty about terms. 


Rienzi may be revived next season at the Royal Italian Opera. 


Les Fourchambault is to be adapted for the Haymarket Theatre. 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Terriss will play the brothers. 


Mr. HERMANN VeEzin will succeed Mr. Neville as Pierre Lorance in 
Proof. 

Tue Adelphi has in rehearsal an adaptation of a new piece by M. 
Sardou, not yet played. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Bancrort, Miss Fowler, and Miss Fanny Josephs have 
left London for the Continent. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank MarsHA.t are now at their villa in the Lake 
district. 

Mr. Cuar.es CocHiaN is in London, but will return to New York in 
a few weeks. 

By the River, a comediztta by Mr. J. W. Jones, will shortly be pro- 
duced by Mr. and Mrs, Kendal. 


Mrs. Huntiey and Mr. Rignold will reappear in the 7’wo Orphans at 
the Olympic. 
Miss anp Mr. Pateman and Mr. Kelly join the company engaged 
by Mr. John 8. Clarke to appear in Mr. Byron’s new comedy at the 
Haymarket. The premiere is fixed for the 16th inst. 


THE comedietta which has been written for Mr. W. H. Vernon by 
Mr. Evelyn Jerrold, and will be brought out at the Strand Theatre this 
autumn, bears the title of Caesar's Wife. 


Tue story which Mr. Gerald Dixon contributes to the present number 
of The Theatre is being turned by the author into a two-part comedietta. 
Miss May ought to be a “thankful ” character. 


Mr. Joun Broveuam, who has been seriously ill, is writing his life. 
Mr. AuBery has been engaged to write the Christmas piece for the 
Alhambra. 


Carmen will probably be revived during the autumn season, and if it is 
the principal part will, in the absence of Miss Minnie Hauk, be played by 
Madame Trebelli. Afireille and La Forza del Destino are also to be 
played. 
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Mr Barry SvLtiivan starts on another provincial tour on the 23rd 
September. 

Mr. Wysert Reeve sails for the Antipodes at the end of August. 
Mr. Reeve has purchased the sole Colonial right of representing Diplomacy, 
Engaged, and All for Her, besides taking with him his own popular 
adaptation of Vo Name, George Geith, and The Woman in White. Mr. 
Wybert Reeve commences his tour through Australia, New Zealand, and 
California in October. 


Mr. J. G, Tayzor is going to America. 


Mr. Emmerr returns to America on the conclusion of his engagements 
in England, which will not occupy many weeks. 


Mr. Savite Ciarke’s charming comedy of Love Wins has been played 
with considerable success at the Strand. 


H.M.S. Pinafore is going on a cruise in the provinces. 


TueE child of Mr. and Mrs. Rousby has, by an order of Mr. Justice 
Manisty, been confided to the care of Miss Dowse, the mother having the 
right of access from time to time. 


M. Pierre Newski, the author of Les Danischef; has written a piece 
called Les Borowski. It was originally intended for the Comédie Fran- 
caise, but as it could not have been brought out there for some time, the 
author has transferred it to the Ambigu, where it will be represented in 
the autumn, The period selected is that of the Polish Insurrection of 
1863, which forms the background of the play. 


Polyeucte will probably be brought out on the 15th September. 


Le Fils Naturel and Mercadet are in rehearsal at the Comédie vena 
The second will be played before the first. 


Nos Bons Villageois is to be revived at the Gymnase. 


Tue Théitre Lyrique is rehearsing the Marquis d’Ivry’s opera, Les 
Amants de Vérone. M. Capoul, at whose instance the work was accepted, 
is very busy behind the scenes. 


Ir is not probable that the Théatre Italien will be reopened next winter. 
During the last season M. Léon Escudier paid 236,000 f. to his principal 
pensionnaires—110,000f. to Mdlle. Albani, 46,000 f. to Mdlle. Sanz, 
30,000 f. to Madame Durand, and 50,000 f. to M. Pandolfini. With such 
a salary-list it is a matter of extreme difficulty for a manager to keep his 
head above water. 

THouGu the success of Le Capitaine Fracasse is beyond question, the 
piece has been withdrawn for the present—in the first place on account 
of the illness of M. Melchissedec, and in the next on account of the 
tropical heat. 

MM. Detacour AND MANcEL have just read at the Vaudeville a portion 
of a new comedy in three acts, 
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Miss Mary ANDERSON is in Paris. 


Tue Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau reopens with a drama in five acts and 
eight tableaux, entitled Une Erreur Judiciaire. 

Tue Bouffes re-opens on the fifty-second anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the theatre. 

Moise. ReicHEeMBerc, of the Comédie Francaise, has just bought a 
charming little hotel at Villa Said for 50,000 francs. It is an occasion 
for saying to her, macte virtute. 

THE season at the Frankfort Opera House will be opened with Robin 
Hood, a new opera by Herr Dietrich. 


Tue Stadttheater at Hamburg is to be purchased by the Municipality. 

A NEw opera, Meister Martin der Kifer, by Herr Weissheimer, will 
shortly be produced at Carlsruhe. 

The Sound of the Bells of Notre Dame, the libretto founded upon 
Victor Hugo’s novel, and the music by Conrad Nordquist, is to be brought 
out at Stockholm. 

DL Africaine is running at Seville. 

THe Academy announces the death of Hilarion Eslava, the Spanish 
composer, at the age of seventy-one. He was chapel-master to the King 
and director of the Conservatoire at Madrid. His reputation was gained 
alike by his contributions to the church and the opera, but none of his 
larger works have been, so far as we are aware, introduced in this country. 


Mr. JosEPH JEFFERSON has engaged to appear as Rip Van Winkle at 
the Fifth-Avenue Theatre this winter. Until then he will enjoy his holiday. 
The engagement commences in December. 


Mr. JEFFERSON has been playing St. Germain’s part in “ Baby” at 
San Francisco. By the way, the adapter of this rather broad comedy 
renames one of the characters Howard St. Paul, which exactly expresses 
the patronymic of a well-known entertainment giver, minus the saint. 

THE new play which Mr. Tom Taylor has written for Miss Bessie 
Darling deals with Russian life. 

Mr. StepHen Fiske is spending the summer with Mr. D. H. Harkins 
at Larchmont Manor. 

Mr. Jonn McCuttovuen has been engaged at the Fifth-Avenue for the 
spring season. 

Mr. Arcuiz Gorpon has prepared for Miss Louise Pomeroy another 
version of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Ir is in contemplation to found an association in New York under the 
title of “The American Dramatic Authors’ Society,” with the object of 
encouraging the production of original plays, and regulating the present 
practice of competitive translation from the French and German. As the 


Academy points out, nothing is suggested for the protection of the rights 
of English authors, 
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MR. IRVING EN VACANCE. 


N the 8th August, Mr. Irving gave readings at the Town Hall, 
Northampton, in aid of the fund for the restoration of Hartwell 
Church, The programme comprised “The Feast of Belshazzar,” 
“The Captive,” scenes from Hamlet, Richard III., and David 
Copperfield, and the “ Dream of Eugene Aram.” In the first-men- 
tioned piece, the Northampton Herald says, “ Mr. Irving’s elocu- 
tion was stately and impressive, while, in depicting the terror of the 
Babylonian monarch, he evinced somewhat of the tragic power which 
has made his name famous. His forte is tragedy; but that he has 
no inconsiderable command of comedy was proved by his reading of 
the colloquy between David Copperfield and the waiter. The reading 
of the scene from Richard III. was doubtless a great treat to those 
who had never heard Mr. Irving before ; but those who have not seen 
him at the Lyceum can have but a faint notion of his capabilities as an 
actor.” The readings ended, Mr..Irving was invited by the Shak- 
spere Society to what proved to be a most agreeable supper party 
in the Council Chamber. Captain Harvey and several clergy- 
men were among the guests. Supper over, Mr. Irving was presented 
by the Society with a beautifully illuminated address. “ To realise 
the true aspirations of poetic genius, and to give adequate ex- 
pression to the various emotions of the soul, is,’ it was said, 
“the highest triumph of the player. This enviable distinction 
has been attained by few, and it is most gratifying to know 
that among the honoured ones your name is unmistakably en- 
rolled. Itis the earnest hope of this society that you may live 
long to grace the art of which you are so distinguished an ornament, 
and which, as a moral teacher, is so potent, and as an intellectual 
recreation so fascinating.” In presenting the address, the chairman, 
the Rev. Mr. Sanders, said that, thanks to Mr. Irving’s splendid 
genius, the prospects of the stage at the present moment were very 
bright. Mr, Irving made a graceful speech in reply. What he had 
done, he said, had not been very much, but he assured them that he 
had done it with a reverent desire to get at the core of the poet’s 
meaning. Anactor might be very dignified and very declamatory, 
but unless he endeavoured to lay bare the springs of the character he 
represented his work would be of but little use. The stage was 
governed by traditions compared with which the laws of the Medes 
and Persians were very elastic ; but it was possible, he supposed, even 
in these degenerate days, to throw some new light on the poet’s 
meaning ; and, although the persons who attempted that might be 
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looked upon by many people as rather dangerous characters, such an 
endorsement as they had been given that evening of the contrary 
opinion could not be otherwise than gratifying. 

On the following Monday Mr. Irving laid the foundation of the 
Harborne and Edgbaston Institute, and on the completion of the 
ceremony was entertained at luncheon in the Birmingham Masonic 
Hall. Here, as at Harborne, an illuminated address was presented 
to him. ‘ We esteem it a great privilege,” the committee said, “to 
associate your name with our undertaking—a name which s0 
worthily stands in the front rank of dramatic art. We trust you may 
be long spared to adorn the profession you have adopted, and to 
continue your praiseworthy endeavours to elevate the drama to its 
high and proper position. Amidst these arduous duties may you 
still find time to assist those who, like ourselves, may be desirous of 
increasing the sources of mental and rational enjoyment, and of 
knitting communities together in closer bonds of fellowship and 
goodwill.” Mr. Irving, in reply, said he was not only gratified but 
deeply moved by the cordiality of the greeting which they 
had given to him. It was not for him to speak in . detail 
to them of the course of study to be pursued at their insti- 
tute; but, speaking as an actor—and they would see it was as 
difficult for the player as for the professor to forget his calling for 
five minutes—he was glad to know that they would not leave out of 
their culture that legitimate development of the imagination without 
which life was but a dry routine. If we did not idealise something, 
this would be a painfully prosaic world. Poetry and fiction did much 
to lighten care. For many persons the drama did more: it some- 
times helped many, especially the poor and unlettered, to a right 
appreciation of life. He was recently, for a short time, at Mr. 
Rogers’s theatre in Birmingham, and one could not help being struck 
to see the earnest and even revengeful manner in which the gallery 
expressed their dislike of the villain of the piece. He thought that 
was a homely and wholesome lesson for those who thought there was 
no good influence in the theatre. What sensible men had to do was, 
not to make futile attempts to destroy an institution which was 
bound up with some of the best instincts of human nature, but to 
strive to remove its abuses and elevate its tone. Far above the 
merits of any individual actor there was this consideration, that if 
he aimed at the highest standard of his profession, he helped thou- 
sands to a fellowship, sympathy, and intelligence with the great 
mind which gave to the drama its noblest form. But some persons 
said: “Oh! we think Shakspere very admirable, and if you played 
nothing else but his works at every theatre, we should be delighted 
to support you.” It seemed to him that one might almost as well 
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say: “If every book of poetry I take up has not the lofty inspiration 
of Milton, I must refuse to support poetry.” It was impossible for 
Shakspere to be played in every theatre, for many obvious ‘reasons. 
In all its many phases, art had something that was excellent. 
The Chairman, Mr. Timmins, said Mr. Irving belonged to a pro- 
fession which, like many others, was remarkable for narrowness—a 
profession which required absolute devotion if excellence in it were 
to be attained. In the course of an extensive knowledge of players 
and acting, he did not remember any instance of an actor who had 
gone beyond the bounds of his profession to give direct and personal 
interest in literary and scientific institutions as Mr. Irving had 
done. That seemed to be a very important incident in the history 
of our time, because it showed that a great deal of the old prejudice 
against the stage was dying away. For Mr. Irving there was some- 
thing beyond the footlights and the green-room. 

Three days afterwards Mr. Irving gave some readings at the 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, for a charitable object. The programme was 
similar to that selected at Northampton. “In reading,” the Belfast 
News Letter says, “ Mr. Irving depends upon the inflection of his 
voice and the mobility of his features. Now and again such a simple 
action as the natural and untheatrical motion of a hand to the 
forehead was made; and now and again the fingers clutching invo- 
luntarily at the desk gave a suggestion of intensity of passion that 
was more effective because no more than a suggestion. Indeed, the 
groundwork of Mr. Irving’s art, like that of all the other arts, seems 
to be suggestiveness, and the secret of the success of this element 
upon which he depends is not hard to fathom. The fact is, that the 
appeal to the imagination which is made in this way is limited only 
by the imagination of the various members of an audience, and the 
more intellectual the members are the more certain it is of success. 
The artists who appeal directly to the grosser senses of an audience, 
and do not leave anything to be carried on and considered in these 
outer realms of imagination, must of necessity achieve less, the 
senses which are susceptible of immediate impression being of 
definite limits. Mr. Irving is himself by far the most imaginative 
actor alive—and, in fact, we do not hear a great deal of the imagi- 
nation of the actors of the past generation—and the reason that his 
success is in proportion to the intelligence of his audiences is simply 
because the marvellous poetry of his fancy is most fully appreciated 
by those who are endowed most liberally with a similar gift. No 
artist gives an audience so much to think about as Mr. Irving, and 
at the same time no artist approaches him in the power of expressing 
the individuality of a character—the trifling details which cause a 
character to be recognised.” 
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Pooks, 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN.* 


OR some time the appearance of a biography of Miss Cushman 
has been awaited with something like impatience by those 
who witnessed her achievements and take an interest in the higher 
work of the stage. That she was an actress of genius is beyond 
dispute, and even in this country her name is inseparably associated 
in the minds of old playgoers with Meg Merrilies, Bianca, Romeo, 
and one or two other parts. Destitute of any personal attractions 
save a symmetrical figure and expressive eyes, she carried her 
audience away by the sheer force of the soul and spirit which she 
threw into her acting, and the mark she has left upon the annals of 
the English and American stage can hardly be effaced. But it was 
not only as an actress that Miss Cushman claimed our admiration. 
Her life throughout was pure and noble; in all her social relations, 
whether as a daughter, a sister, a friend, or a benefactor, she appeared 
to signal advantage. Though she had not had a liberal education, 
her conversation indicated keen intelligence and extensive know- 
ledge, as those who gathered round her in Bolton-row or the Via 
Gregoriana must have seen. In all respects, indeed, she dignified the 
profession of which she was a member, and a narrative of her life has 
been eagerly demanded. The book before us, we fear, will disappoint 
many expectations. Miss Stebbins eulogises her heroine ad 
nauseam, fails to arrange her materials in anything like an effective 
manner, and does not succeed in drawing a very striking portrait. 
For all that her work is welcome, since it contains a good deal of 
information which but for her reverent care we might never have 
possessed. 

Descended on her father’s side from Robert Cushman, one of the 
men who in 1609 quitted England and settled abroad on account of 
their religion, Miss Cushman was born in Richmond-street, Boston, 
on the 23rd July, 1816. Her father, Elkanah Cushman, was a mer- 
chant on Long-wharf. In her own expressive words, she was “ born 
a tom-boy,” and her earliest recollections are of climbing trees and 
roaming over the wharf and warehouse with her brother. In the 








* Charlotte Cushman: her Letters, and Memories of her Life. Edited 
by Emma Stebbins. (London: Triibner & Co.) 
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ordinary occupations of her sex she took but little interest; with a 
box of tools she could “do anything.” Before long she displayed a 
singular turn for imitating the peculiarities of persons about her, 
togéther with much warmth of imagination. Two circumstances 
served to nourish these faculties. Her mother’s brother, a seafaring 
man, used to take her to the play when he was on shore, and the family 
became acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. William Pelby, of the Tremont 
Theatre. The first piece Charlotte saw was Coriolanus, with Mr. 
Macready in the principal character. In the result she was seized 
with a passion for the stage, and we hear of her playing Selim in the 
operetta of Blwebeard to an admiring but rather scanty audience in 
the attic of her father’s house. Reverses in business obliged Mr. 
Cushman to remove to Charlestown, and Charlotte was placed at a 
public school. There she remained until she was thirteen years of 
age; but, as she possessed a fine contralto voice, her musical educa- 
tion was kept up for some time afterwards. At length, finding it 
necessary, on account of her father’s poverty, to do something for her 
own living, she appeared at the Tremont Theatre as the Countess 
Almaviva in the Marriage of Figaro, and Lucy Bertram in Guy 
Mannering. From Tremont she went to New Orleans, where, owing 
either to change of climate or a severe strain, her voice began to fail. 
In this emergency she became an actress, appearing as Lady Macbeth 
with considerable success. From New Orleans she went to New York ; 
the manager of the Bowery Theatre at once engaged her for three 
years, and the favourable verdict of the New Orleans audience was 
endorsed. With characteristic generosity, the first thing she did was 
to provide a home for her mother and other members of her family. 
The Bowery Theatre having been burnt down, she went to the Albany. 
In 1837, perceiving that “no one could navigate a ship unless he had 
learned his trade before the mast,” she took the to her comparatively 
humble position of walking lady at the Park Theatre, and during her 
engagement there, which lasted three years, left no stone unturned to 
master the secrets of her art. In 1842 she undertook the manage- 
ment of the Walnut-street Theatre at Philadelphia, but gave it up 
in order to have the advantage of acting with Mr. Macready in New 
York. Her genius then shone forth with irresistible effect ; at times, 
indeed, the great English tragedian seemed to hold a secondary place 
in the performance. 

Flushed with her success, she set out for England in the autumn 
of 1844, Her purse was not heavy, and it is related that for some 
time after her arrival in London she and her maid lived upon a 
mutton-chop a day. Early one morning, before visiting time, the 
manager of the Princess’s Theatre was seen impatiently walking up 
and down the street in which she lived. “He is anxious : good ; 
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I can make my own terms.” Her sagacity was not at fault; an 
engagement was entered into with him, and on the 14th February, 
1845, she appeared as Bianca in Fazio. Her triumph was one of 
the proudest which the annals of the English stage can exhibit. 
“ The great characteristics of Miss Cushman,” wrote Mr. Oxenford in 
The Times, “are her earnestness, her intensity, her quick appre- 
hension of ‘readings, her power to dart from one emotion to 
another with the greatest rapidity, as if carried on by impulse 
alone. The early part of the play affords an audience no criterion 
of what an actress can do; but from the instant she suspects that 
her husband’s affections are wavering, and with a flash of horrible 
enlightenment exclaims: ‘Fazio, thou hast seen Aldobella!’ Miss 
Cushman’s career was certain. The variety which she threw into 
the dialogue with her husband—from jealousy dropping back into 
tenderness, from hate passing to love, while she gave an equal 
intensity to each successive passion, as if her whole soul were for 
the moment absorbed in that only—was astonishing. The crowning 
effort was the supplication to Aldobella, when the wife, falling on 
her knees, makes the greatest sacrifice of her pride to save the 
man she has destroyed. Nothing could exceed the determination 
with which, lifting her clasped hands, she urged her suit—making 
offer after offer to her proud rival, as if she could not give too much, 
and feared to reflect on the value of her concessions—till at last, 
repelled by the cold Marchioness, and exhausted by her own passion, 
she sank huddled into a heap at her feet. Of the whole after-part — 
of the drama, which was distinguished throughout by sustained 
energy, this was her great triumph. For passion—real, impetuous, 
irresistible passion—she has not at present her superior. Miss 
Cushman was received at the end of the play with showers of 
bouquets ; never were bouquets more richly merited.” The Sun said 
that since the first appearance of Edmund Kean there had never 
been such a début on the boards of an English theatre; high praise 
indeed. The actress essayed other characters in tragedy withsimilar or 
more conspi cuous success ; the versatility of her talents was put beyond 
doubt by her impersonation of Rosalind and other parts belonging to 
the domain of light and graceful comedy. ‘For the present,” writes 
a friend in May, “she is the greatest creature in London.” Invita- 
tions poured in upon her; authors respectfully submitted plays in 
manuscript to her; artists vied with each other for the honour of 
painting her portrait. In the following winter, at the Haymarket, 
she played Romeo to the Juliet of her sister Susan, who had followed 
her from America. “It is enough to say,” writes Mr. Oxenford, 
“that the Romeo of Miss Cushman is far superior to any Romeo we 
have ever had. The distinction is not one of degree, it is one of 
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kind. Fora long time Romeo had been a convention. Miss Cushman’s 
Romeo is a creation, a living, breathing, animated, ardent human 
being. The memory of playgoers will call up Romeo as a collection 
of speeches, delivered with more or less eloquence, but as an indivi- 
dual Miss Cushman has given the vivifying spark whereby the 
fragments are knit together and become an organised entirety. 
Miss Cushman looks Romeo exceedingly well: her deportment is 
frank and easy; she walks the stage with an air of command ; her 
eye beams with animation.” “ Unanimous and lavish as were the 
encomiums of the Press,” wrote Sheridan Knowles, “I was not 
prepared for such a triumph of pure genius. You recollect, perhaps, 
Kean’s third act of Othello. Did you ever expect to see anything 
like it again? I never did, and yet I saw as great a thing last 
Wednesday night in Romeo’s scene with the Friar.” In Meg 
Merrilies her acting was so intense and splendid that Madame Vestris 
“turned cold.” 

From this point we need give only a brief sketch of Miss 
Cushman’s career. In all directions she made life-long friends, 
including Mr. Carlyle, Eliza Cook, Samuel Rogers, Miss Jewsbury, 
and Henry F. Chorley. In 1849, after having gone on a most remu- 
nerative tour of the English provinces, she went over to America, 
but did not stay there very long. In the autumn of 1852 she paid her 
first visit to Rome, the city she was to know so well in after years. 
In 1854, while fulfilling an engagement in London, she took a 
house in Bolton-row, Mayfair, where for some years she dispensed 
“the most charming and genial hospitality.” The most distinguished 
artists and writers of the time were to be found in her drawing-room. 
In 1856, when Madame Ristori first came to England, a dinner was 
given in her honour by the American actress, and from that time 
they were fast friends. Miss Cushman’s energy appeared to be inex- 
haustible. She acted frequently, and was able to meet the most 
trying demands upon her leisure. In the winter of 1856-7 she 
revisited Rome. “No salon,” Miss Stebbins says, ‘seemed complete 
without her. There was a winning charm about her far above mere 
beauty of feature, a wondrous charm of expression and sympathy 
which took all hearts and disarmed criticism. She had, moreover, 
many of the requisites for real beauty—a fine, stately presence, a 
movement always graceful and impressive, a warm, healthy com- 
plexion, beautiful wavy chesnut hair, and the finest eyes in the world. 
The harmonious combination in her personality of great intellectual 
force with extreme social geniality produced an attraction that was 
irresistible.” In private life there was nothing of the actress about 
her, and her generosity was such that many a blessing was invoked 
upon her head. In 1858 she made a tour of the United States, and 
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on returning to Europe fixed her residence at Rome. Her house was 
No. 38, Via Gregoriana, commanding a view of St. Peter’s. In 
1859, 1861, and 1863 she again crossed the ocean, the last time to 
play for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. In 1866, while she 
was at Rome, her malady first made its appearance, and its ravages, 
if anything, were accelerated by grief at the deaths of her sister and 
her mother. As her strength declined her mental energy seemed to 
increase, and during the last six years of her life she gave the “read- 
ings” which added so much to her already splendid reputation. It 
was significantly remarked on one occasion :—* I much prefer hearing 
Miss Cushman read to seeing her act, because in the readings 
she is so well supported.” As Miss Stebbins says, “Such a 
combination of fine presence, noble voice, perfect delivery, and 
admirable elocution has seldom been brought to bear upon 
the productions of Shakspere,” in which, as in other pieces, she 
demonstrated her command of passion and humour, of tenderness, 
delicate comedy, and pathos. The malady to which we have 
referred was now increasing to an alarming extent, but in 1871 she 
acted at Booth’s Theatre, New York, and subsequently at Boston. 
The latter city had never appreciated her at her right value, 
probably on the principle that a man is never recognised as a 
prophet in his own country. On this occasion, however, her fellow 
citizens made ample amends for the past, and a school which had 
been erected on the site of her birthplace received her name. In 
1874, after acting and reading more than the state of her health 
warranted, she took a formal leave of the New York playgoers. The 
house was crowded from floor to ceiling; the Arcadian Club, through 
Mr. Bryant, presented her with a crown of laurel, and about 25,000 
persons assembled outside to do her honour. Then came farewells 
of Philadelphia and Boston, followed by more readings. These 
appear to have exhausted her, and on the 18th February, 1876, she 
died almost without pain. “There was a time,” said the Rev. 
Henry Foote, of Boston, in a memorial sermon, “when the world 
sneered at the possibility of virtue in theatrical life, and by the 
sneer, and what went with it, did its worst to make virtue impossible. 
It has been given to our generation to show, in lives among which 
happily our noble townswoman does not stand alone, that a pure 
spirit can go stainless, as the lady in Comus, through corruptions.” 


DUVERT.* 


THE once popular Vaudeville, with the quaint rhymed couplets at 
the end of each scene, died out a good many years ago, and though 





* Zuvres de Duvert. Paris: Levy Freres.) 
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efforts have recently been made to revive its popularity, the result has 
not been very satisfactory. At the Gymnase matinées last year 
several of Scribe’s masterpieces in this style were performed, and it 
was amusing to see how largely those audiences were composed of 
elderly men, who chuckled over the memories of the past thus 
pleasantly revived, but the mild mirth excited by the old vaudeville 
in the morning contrasted curiously with the loud laughter elicited 
in the evening by a brand-new production of M. Hennequin, perhaps 
destined to be equally ephemeral, but written in the spirit of the 
present moment. Felix-Auguste Duvert, in conjunction with Auguste 
Théodore de Lauzanne—their names were even more inseparable than 
those of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy now are—was one of the most 
prolific writers of the old-fashioned kind of vaudeville to which we 
have referred, and which flourished well into the second half of the 
present century. Duvert was a smart little boy looking forward to 
his sixth birthday when the nineteenth century opened, and it had 
got through more than three-quarters of its momentous course 
when the bright old man died, as his literary style had, to his 
chagrin, done years before. Being one of seven children of a needy 
draper, young Duvert received but an imperfect education, and while 
yet a child was put into an office to earn his own livelihood. An 
ardent admirer of the great Napoleon, he entered the army when the 
conqueror’s fortune had reached its zenith, and the young soldier 
experienced a little of the hardships but none of the glory of war. 
His Napoleonic principles forbade him to accept an ensigncy offered 
him on the accession of Louis XVIII., and leaving the army he 
entered an insurance office. There he found leisure to cultivate a 
talent for rhyming, which he had already evinced amongst his 
military comrades. He was soon advised to try his hand at a vaude- 
ville, and he wrote, in conjunction with a then equally unknown 
young man, a piece called Les Fréres de Lait, and sent it in to the 
Gymnase. There was a martial tone about the piece that fell in 
with the desire of the monarchy to revive the warlike spirit of 
France, and owing to this, more than to its own merits, the piece was 
accepted. But conceive Duvert’s stupefaction when at the first 
performance he found his couplets in honour of the tricolour adapted 
to the hated white flag. The public, however, applauded, and a 
young author would have been more than mortal had he proved 
recalcitrant under such circumstances. This happened in 1824, and 
it was not till after five or six years of efforts in various fields of 
dramatic work that Duvert made a real hit. By this time he had 
become acquainted with Lauzanne, who several years afterwards 
married Duvert’s only daughter, and the two men joined in writing a 
parody of Victor Hugo’s Hernani, which was then (in 183@) the 
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subject of a bitter contest between the classical and romantic schools. 
Harnali, ow la contrainte par cor, as the parody was entitled, had 
an immense success. We cannot refrain from citing, as a specimen 
of its style, the lines spoken by old Comilva (Ruy Gomez) in the 
first act, when he finds the King and Harnali (Hernani) in his 
niece’s chamber :— 
66 Qu’est-ce 4 dire? En ces lieux vous introduire ainsi ! 

Pour un vieux Lustucru me prenez-vous ici ? 

Suis-je donc un jouet, un homme en pain d’épice, 

Que !’on donne aux enfants qui viennent de nourrice ? 

Suis-je un polichinelle? ou suis-je un chien barbet 

Que |’on fait aboyer en pressant le soufflet 1 

Eh bien ! il était temps !—Je vois qu’en ma demeure 

Pour savoir du nouveau j’arrive 4 la bonne heure. 

Vous étes des gaillards qui montrez du toupet. 

Ainsi donc, pour vous deux ma niéce me trompait ! 

C’est du propre! et c’est vous, ma niéce, vous ma femme 

(Vous lalliez devenir) quelle conduite infame ! 

Lorsque de notre hymen j’arrange les appréts, 

Je me trouve étre avant ce que |’on n’est qu’aprés ! 

C’est du propre! Et vraiment dans cette circonstance, 

C’est bien aimable 4 vous de me faire une avance ! 

Et toi, fille modeste !—oh ! mon amour craintif 

N’ose plus & ton nom joindre cet adjectifi— 

Ah! je me sens mourir de fureur et de honte. 

Je sens 4 mon vieux nez la moutarde qui monte.” 

Soon after this, Duvert, who was thenceforth inseparable from 
Lauzanne, fell into the kind of composition with which his name is 
specially associated, namely, the vaudeville, with rhymed couplets, 
for which he soon became famous, the great comic actor Arnal being 
closely associated with all his successes. Of his works, of which no 
fewer than 121 have been printed, we may say that none keep the 
stage. Le Mari de la Dame de Chewrs was recently revived at the 
Palais Royal Theatre, but failed to please an audience accustomed to 
the gros sel of M. Gondinet and M. Barriére. L’Omelette Fantas- 
tique was recently tested, we believe, at another house with no better 
success. ’Homme Blasé is better known in England than in 
France, owing to the acting of the late Mr. Charles Mathews in 
Used Up, as the English version of the piece is called. Indeed a 
Paris audience applauded Mr. Mathews in this role, associated with 
the name of Arnal. An edition of selected pieces of Duvert and 
Lauzanne has just been published in six volumes. Many of the 
plays are worth preserving, and they are extremely amusing to read, 
but recent experience is not calculated to encourage Paris managers 
in producing any of them on the stage. 














